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Introduction 


“As our power and resources are fully mobilized we shall 
carry the attack against the enemy,” said President Roosevelt 
on January 6, 1942. “We shall hit him, and hit him again, 
wherever and whenever we can reach him.” 

Since the Commander in Chief spoke, a month after Pearl 
Harbor, more than a million troops have been dispatched 
abroad, with superb equipment, and the movement is far 
from its climax. It is one of the mightiest, swiftest and most 
portentous migrations of all time. The rate of transport 
exceeds that of the A.E.F. of 1917-18, and there is no com- 
parison in the scope of destination. 

All continents and all climates are involved. The training 
problem of conditioning men for subarctic to equatorial zones 
is stupendous, as is the problem of shipping them there and 
keeping them supplied. Look at the map in the center of this 
book and see how the lines radiate from the United States. 

One line runs south through the Caribbean to the British 
and Netherlands Guianas, then around Africa by sea to reach 
the Middle East. It is 13,500 miles long, with several thousand 
more miles over India to free China. Along this line, in 
waters close to home, are vigilant outposts of the Panama 
Canal. A second line crosses the South Atlantic and continues 
over Africa by air. The branches of a third great line extend 
from the United States Atlantic coast to European war zones. 
One branch touches Newfoundland, Greenland, Iceland, and 
stops in England, or continues to the North African shore, 
scene of the dramatic landing that last November put initiative 
in Allied hands. This line is almost 4,000 miles long, and 
beset by hostile U-boat packs. Turn to the Pacific. One line 
reaches up to the Aleutians, but that is an American outpost 
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rather than foreign soil. Another course runs via the South 
Sea islands to New Zealand, Australia and Melanesia—it is 7,500 
miles long. 

The first men sent abroad were stationed in posts to protect 
the routes over which the main bodies now move to the 
battlefields. Wherever Americans have landed, in what is 
still the preliminary phase of their effort, they have made 
their imprint. Their energy and ingenuity, their money, 
machines and manners have stirred both backwater and 
advanced communities and have sometimes troubled settled 
ways. The Yanks jitterbug with English girls, acquaint Ice- 
landers with hamburgers and onions, introduce iced tea to 
Australians, share their generous rations with burnoused North 
Africans. Their relatively high pay and easy spending make 
West Indian laborers restive and British troops jealous, amaze 
the Hindu, the Chinese and the Polynesian, The social, political 
and economic effects of their coming have yet to be fully 
assessed, but they are bound to be considerable in a global 
struggle that has pushed America’s frontiers to the English 
Channel and the Mediterranean, the Nile, the Ganges and the 
Yangtze, 

Here is a picture, in greater detail, of America’s soldiers 
abroad and of the lands in which they are striving to extend 
“freedom of speech, freedom of religion, freedom from want, 
and freedom from fear” to the whole world. 
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Guarding 


the Panama Canal 


IN AMERICAN WATERS 
The line of fortifications which the United States has been 
rushing to completion in a vast arch swinging 2,250 miles 
from the Florida coast to the Guianas of South America has 
two functions. It is a shield and a bridge. Behind the Caribbean 
islands lie both the Gulf Coast of the United States and a 
rich tropical world focusing on the Panama link between the 
two greatest oceans. Along the Caribbean islands lies the air 
route from the North American arsenal to South America, 
Africa and the Middle East. 

The West Indies dominate the Atlantic approaches to the 
Panama Canal from a distance of 1,000 to 1,300 miles. No 
comparable island screen exists on the Pacific side, but the 
Army and the Navy are relying there on (1) the immense 
distances—it is 9,000 miles to the Japanese mandated islands, 
while Africa lies 4,000 miles away; (2) United States bases 
from Hawaii to Samoa; (3) the Pacific fleet, the Canal’s own 
armament and a few key bases in Central and South America 
that permit patrol of the western approaches to the Panama 
Isthmus. 
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Upwards of 40,000,000 people live in the lands touched 
by the Caribbean, which itself covers an area approximately 
half the size of continental United States. It is a world of coral 
reef, palm-fringed beach and matted jungle, of earthquake, 
volcano and hurricane. Columbus discovered it, slaves worked 
it, pirates plundered it, empires fought for it, tourists love 
it. The blood of three races—Indian, European and African— 
mingles in its population. Rich in many resources, it is 
nevertheless in good part poverty-stricken. It produces 
sugar, bananas, coffee, sisal, chicle, arrowroot, cassava, cacao, 
copra, mahogany and some oil. But there is little manufacturing 
in this region, and the standard of living is low. 

Caribbean lands have been assaulted by U-boats, though 
Nazi Europe lies 4,500 miles distant. The old links in the 
United States Caribbean defense included bases in Florida, 
Cuba, Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands and the Canal Zone. The 
new links forged on foreign soil include the following bases. 


THE BAHAMAS 


Area 4,404 square miles. Population 68,903. British Crown Colony. The 
governor is the Duke of Windsor. The United States’ 99-year-leased 
base here was part of the exchange for destroyers negotiated in Sep- 


tember 1940. 


American technicians arrived to begin construction in 
September 1941. There are 20 inhabited islands and 3,000 
islets and rocks, the whole strung for about 750 miles south- 
east of Florida, screening Cuba, Jamaica and Hispaniola. 
From sheltered waters among the islands American fliers 
can patrol two of the principal entrances to the Caribbean 
from the Atlantic—the Florida Straits and the Windward 


Channel. 
Until the outbreak of the war Nassau, the capital, on New 
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Providence island, Was a resort popular with Americans. San 
Salvador, in the Bahamas, is the island on which Columbus is 
thought to have made his first New World landing. 


CUBA 


Area 41,634 square miles. Population 4,228,000. Largest of the West 
Indies. Won freedom from Spain, with American help, in 1898. Leased 
Guantanamo to the United States in 1903 at an annual rental of $2,000; 
a naval base has been maintained there ever since. 


In June 1942, Washington announced that Havana had 
agreed to a United States Army air field near the capital. In 
August 1942, Havana reported another Army air base granted 
at San Julian on the island’s western tip. The facilities will 
eventually be turned over to the Cuban government. Mean- 
while, they will permit American fliers to watch over the 
Florida Straits and to patrol far into the Gulf of Mexico 
and the Caribbean. The Navy center at Guantanamo Bay, 
a fast growing base, is hard by the s0-mile-wide Windward 
Channel between Cuba and Hispaniola. In addition to bases, 
cooperative Havana has granted Washington the use of Cuba 
as a huge supply depot, capable of provisioning the entire 
Caribbean area. 

For thousands of American visitors, Havana has been a play- 
ground next door to the United States. One hundred miles 
from Key West, it is the largest and gayest Caribbean city, 
counting 600,000 inhabitants. It is celebrated for a magnificent 
harbor, royal palms, marble buildings, and rum-and-carioca 
taverns. Beyond the capital extends a hinterland 730 miles 
long and 50 miles wide on the average, where tropical heat 
and humidity encourage a lush vegetation. Cane fields pre- 
dominate, for Cuba is the second largest sugar producer in the 
world. 
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JAMAICA 

Area 4,450 square miles. Population 1,173,645. A Crown Colony, 
largest of the British West Indies, third largest Caribbean island. 
The destroyers-bases deal gave the United States a gg-year leasehold 
on sites along the island’s southern coast. 

Surveys began in December 1940. An elaborate base was 
hacked out of exotic tropical forest. The Navy has a seaplane 
base and fleet anchorage on Portland Bight. American planes 
go out on patrol from the tall wooded island, which stands 
guard at the inner mouth of the Windward Channel, less than 
600 miles from the Panama Canal. 

_ Besides Americans, there are British and Canadians guard- 
ing spacious Kingston harbor. The war has greatly altered 
Jamaica’s familiar routine of raising bananas, coffee, sugar, 
allspice and pimento, of distilling rum, entertaining tourists 
and showing off mementos of Morgan and Nelson. The 
shipping shortage has caused food and fuel shortages. The 
natives—only one-sixtieth of the population is white—are 
restive because of unemployment and a taste of relatively 
high wages paid by United States contractors. On the narrow 
roads the ubiquitous American jeep competes for space with 


goats and cyclists. 


ANTIGUA 

Area 108 square miles. Population 34,000. Seat of the British Crown 
Colony of the Leeward Islands. United States defenses here are 
another part of the destroyers-bases deal. 

The Navy has built a $3,000,000 seaplane base, and the Army 
has a strongly manned airfield chopped out of cane fields. 
The little low island lies 220 miles from the Virgin Islands and 
135 miles from Martinique. Its fortifications help guard the 
many possible passages from the Atlantic through the Lesser 


Antilles into the Caribbean. 
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The soldiers are kept busy at drill and maneuvers. In their 
leisure they can go spearing for needle-toothed barracuda, or 
bathing in the tropic surf, or exploring in old ruins left by the 
pirates. They talk, go to camp movies, play softball, catch and 
tennis. Some are learning cricket, under British colonial tutors. 


ST. LUCIA 
Area 233 square miles. Population 69,737. Largest of the British Crown 
Colony of the Windward Islands. United States bases here are also 
99-year leaseholds acquired in the exchange for destroyers. 
The Navy has built a seaplane station on Gros Islet Bay 
and the Army has a station. Fliers operating from St. Lucia 
extend the Caribbean shield 210 miles from Antigua. This 
mountainous island has one of the few deep harbors in the 
Lesser Antilles. 

The military and naval activity recalls the island’s role in 
bygone centuries. Crumbling forts testify to the struggle of 
Spaniards, Dutch, French and British for possession, The 
British won out, and until 1905 St. Lucia was their most 
important West Indies base. When warships turned from coal 
to oil, and refueling stations could be scattered over greater 
distances, the island’s imperial importance dwindled. Now the 
plane is changing things again. 


TRINIDAD 

Area 1,862 square miles. Population 473,455. A British Crown Colony, 
most southerly of the West Indies and particularly valuable for oil 
and asphalt. 

United States bases here, acquired in the exchange for 
destroyers, are the most important below Puerto Rico. They 
complete the Caribbean defense arch some 20 miles from 
South America, 230 miles from St. Lucia and 1,260 miles 
from the Panama Canal. The Navy has an $18,000,000 oper- 
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ating base under construction, The Army has coast artillery 
guarding the Gulf of Paria, anti-aircraft gunners on the alert, 
infantry training on tropical beaches where the Atlantic rolls 
in 3,900 miles from the east. It has built a new road—the 
Churchill-Roosevelt Highway—from its center to the busy 
capital, Port-of-Spain. 

Unlike other Caribbean bases which depend on overseas 
transport for supplies, Trinidad has some essential materials 
right at hand. It is the British Empire’s foremost oil producer 
(15,500,000 barrels a year) with refinery equipment. It has a 
remarkable lake of asphalt, 114 acres in extent. It has 350,000 
cultivated acres, yielding sugar, cacao, citrus fruits and other 
foodstuffs. It has a plentiful supply of native labor. Trinidad’s 
colored folk have been pleased by the presence of smart 
United States Negro troops, with whom they get along well 
and whose spirited band they particularly admire. 


CURACAO 


Area 403 square miles. Population 101,021. A Netherlands West 
Indies colony, composed of six islands, some 40 miles from the Venezuelan 
shore and 700 miles from the Panama Canal. The main islands are 
Curagao and Aruba. 


United States troops landed, by arrangement with the 
Netherlands Government, on February 11, 1942. All United 
Nations forces in the colony were put under United States 
naval command on April 4, 1942. The men on guard here 
have two duties—to patrol one of the Caribbean’s most 
important sectors; and to prevent sabotage or attack on 
American, British and Dutch oil refineries, which are among 
the world’s largest, specializing in aviation gasoline. The 
“black gold” they process comes from the rich Maracaibo 
wells in Venezuela. The storage tanks on the islands and the 
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tankers that bring crude oil in and take gasoline out have been 
targets for U-boat shells and torpedoes. The counter-attack 
against the undersea raiders is pressed by planes operating from 
Curagao airfields, and by surface vessels operating out of 
Willemstad’s fine harbor. In April 1942 it was announced in 
Caracas that an American military mission would help train 
Venezuelan forces in the handling of special equipment. 

Curagao was a favorite stopping place for American 
tourists in pre-war days. The islands had a picturesque appeal. 
Their gabled houses and narrow streets were reminiscent of 
Holland, and the cafés of Willemstad, the colonial capital, 
specialized in the liqueur made from the peel of an orange 
grown in the island’s groves. The uniformed Americans can 
still sip the Curagao liqueur when off duty. 


BRITISH GUIANA 

Area 89,480 square miles. Population 341,237. A Crown Colony, the 
only British possession on the South American mainland. Another of the 
lands in which the United States was granted bases in exchange for 
destroyers. A garrison of United States troops arrived in July 1941. 
Naval and air units came in November 1941. 

The United States has established air bases in the vicinity of 
Georgetown, British Guiana’s capital, 350 miles southeast of 
Trinidad. Air watch can thus be kept for any hostile force 
creeping up the coast of South America or across the South 
Atlantic to the Caribbean area. Here the Americans are coming 
close to the Equator, as the steaming land below their wings 
bears witness. 

Much of coastal Guiana is jungle so dense that sunlight 
never reaches the forest floor. In the humid gloom orchids 
flower, lianas tangle, monkeys chatter, rare birds sing and 
primitive Indians still hunt. There are scenic wonders, including 
waterfalls ten times as high as Niagara; a largely unexplored 
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tableland near Venezuela where Conan Doyle put his Lost 
World; gold, diamond and bauxite mines; lumber camps cut- 
ting such exotic woods as wallaba, silver balli and purpleheart. 
The Americans probably stick closest to Georgetown, named 
after George III of Revolutionary days. The capital is a 
polyglot place, where Negroes and Hindus labor, Chinese 
keep small shops, Portuguese run banks and pawnshops, and 
British govern. 


NETHERLANDS GUIANA 
Area 54,291 square miles, Population 177,980. Also called Surinam, it 
was transferred by the English to the Dutch in 1667 as an exchange for 
New York. At the invitation of the Netherlands government, American 
troops arrived on November 24, 1941, to share in the colony’s defense. 


The jungle rises like a green wall along the muddy river’s 
banks as the Dutch boat chugs upstream with supplies from 
Paramaribo, capital of Surinam, to the bauxite mines. On the 
bridge and in the engine room American soldiers stand guard, 
lest some saboteur should try to spin the helm in a tricky 
channel and thereby run the vessel aground. This is the kind 
of duty borne by the United States Army posted near the 
Netherlands colonial capital 200 miles east of Georgetown. 
The Americans are cooperating with Dutch forces in pro- 
tecting Surinam’s bauxite resources, which supply 65 per cent 
of the ore needed by the United States aluminum industry. 
In addition, American airmen from Surinam fields can extend 
the Atlantic patrol to the mouth of the Amazon. 

Like British Guiana, Netherlands Guiana is a humid equa- 
torial land. The Americans were mostly seasoned by service in 
the Panama jungle, conditioned to 95 degrees in the shade, to 
sand flies, greedy gnats, chiggers that bore into the soles 
of the feet. They lived in prefabricated wooden barracks, 
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and trained not only in the bush but on scorching savannas. 
Like Georgetown, Paramaribo is a rain-drenched coastal 
town, a jumping-off place for the wild interior. The Nether- 
lands influence is apparent everywhere—in the big white 
houses with red-tiled roofs, the flower-potted verandas, the 
canals and dikes, the Javanese girls in sarongs, and the blond 
Dutch policemen. 


GUATEMALA 
Area 48,290 square miles. Population 3,320,000. Northernmost and 
most powerful of the Central American states and one of the first 
to join the United Nations. United States troops were first reported 
in Guatemala—presumably at the wish of General Jorge Ubico, the 
president—in March 1942. 


United States uniforms, it is said, are seen throughout Central 
America and particularly in Guatemala. From airfields, leveled 
perhaps on some of the country’s big coffee fincas, planes 
take off for patrols over canyon and jungle and lofty moun- 
tain into the Caribbean on the east and into the Pacific on the 
west. Guatemala is 170 miles from sea to sea and 720 miles 
north of the Canal Zone. From bases there the United States 
is in a good position to counter the U-boats that have pene- 
trated the Caribbean up to the Central American coast, or to 
scout any Japanese carrier that might pierce the mid-Pacific 
line for a sneak raid on Panama’s locks. 

The Americans crowd the hotels in Guatemala City and 
they are said to be popular. This is little short of miraculous 
in a region where the fear of dollar diplomacy once stirred 
the bitterest resentment, where before Pearl Harbor German 
coffee planters were influential. If the soldiers are like the 
occasional tourists who used to drop in aboard the United Fruit 
Company steamers, they will be fascinated by this part of the 
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continent. The landscape is magnificent, varying from misty 
swamp to icy volcanic peak. More than 70 per cent of Guate- 
malans are Indians who live in adobe huts, dress in vivid 
colors at fiestas and on market days, cultivate patches of maize, 
gather chicle in the forests, and attend the picturesque 
churches put up by the old Spanish friars. The jungle is 
always encroaching, and in its recesses are majestic ruined 
temples of the Mayan tribes that flourished in Central America 
more than a thousand years before Hitler. 


BERMUDA 
Area 19 square miles. Population 31,661, distributed over 360 islands, 
of which only twenty are inhabited. Discovered in 1515 by the 
Spaniard Juan Bermudez. Settled in 1609 by the British. A Crown Colony 
ever since, with a parliament dating from 1620. In 1940 it made the 
United States a gift of a 99-year lease for military and naval stations. 


Bermuda lies somewhat to the north of the great Carribbean- 
South Atlantic line, considerably to the south of the New- 
foundland-North Atlantic line. It is the stop for transocean 
clippers and the seat of British censorship over mail from 
Europe. 

In World War I Bermuda turned over temporarily two of 
its islands (Agar’s and White’s) to the American Navy. 
Called “Base 24,” the islands served mostly as a stopover for 
Uncle Sam’s “peanut armada’—the 120 wooden submarine 
chasers, each 110 feet long, that fought U-boats in European 
waters. The little ships couldn’t carry enough fuel and sup- 
plies for the transatlantic trip. At Bermuda—a quarter of the 
way across—they got both, plus necessary repairs. In World 
War II the United States stations on Bermuda, as their long- 
term lease indicates, are much more permanent and significant. 

It seems clear that the Navy is sending planes, as well as 
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submarine chasers, from its new operating base in Bermuda, 
where feverish building has been proceeding for two years. 
An Army post and landing field (Fort Bell) have been estab- 
lished on Long Bird Island. All this is in addition to the 
British Navy’s facilities on Ireland Island, where barracks, a 
half-mile pier, a floating dock and repair shops serve His 
Majesty’s “American and West Indies Squadron.” We 
have the word of the American commander at Bermuda, Rear 
Admiral Jules James, that “very hard and successful” blows 
in the Battle of the Atlantic are being struck from the island. 
The fighting is probably less in European than in American 
waters. Cape Hatteras on the Carolina coast is 640 miles from 
Bermuda’s Great Sound, Norfolk 673 miles, New York 697, 
Boston 668. Eastward the nearest landfall is the Azores, 1,790 
miles away. 

The Americans stationed in Bermuda may well be the 
envy of those posted far to the north in Newfoundland, Green- 
land and Iceland. The island was a vacationists’ haven; in 
pre-war years it attracted three times as many tourists as it 
had inhabitants. It is celebrated for a healthful climate, for 
sand, sun and sea, for coral sea gardens and fields of lilies, and 
for a ban on autos. Now the colony has no visitors except 
those in uniform. Allied forces have taken over some of 
Bermuda’s hotels. American jeeps roll over the roads that 
link nine islands and once were reserved for bicycles and 
victorias, 

Other changes have come to this Atlantic outpost. Since 
Pearl Harbor dispelled the old feeling of insular security, 
there are blackouts and other air-raid precautions. The natives 
are learning wood and metal crafts and seeking jobs at the 
American bases, where formerly they aspired to be hotel 
clerks or merchants. The Americans have insisted that milk 
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be pasteurized, new sewerage and garbage-disposal systems 
installed, an anti-mosquito drive launched. Though the lucra- 
tive tourist trade has vanished, che islands are riding a wave of 
prosperity. Besides Army and Navy personnel, upwards of 
10,000 American workmen, with a huge payroll to spend, 
have been stationed there. 
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NEWFOUNDLAND 
Area 42,734 square miles. Population 294,800. Britain’s oldest colony, 
it has a dependency, Labrador, three times as large, with one-sixtieth 
the population. On September 2, 1940, Great Britain granted the 
United States a ninety-nine year lease, rent-free, of land for a military 
and naval base in Newfoundland. Islanders like to emphasize that the 
lease is a gift, not an exchange for destroyers. 
An old Indian legend tells how Manitou, the Great Spirit, 
fashioned the world and when the job was done had left over 
an odd assortment of rocks, swamps and trees. He scraped 
the stuff together, forming a huge rubbish heap, and cast it 
into the sea. There it became the island John Cabot eventually 
named Newfoundland. 

The rugged unspoiled beauty of Newfoundland’s terrain 
makes the Indian tale seem rather harsh, yet in some ways 
it has been to the point. The island—among the fifteen largest 
in the world—used to be a Dominion, but its economy, built 
on cod-fishing and on a thin unproductive soil, fell upon 
bitter times during the great Depression. Forced into financial 
dependency on Britain, it voluntarily returned in 1933 to a 
colonial status that will last until it achieves self-support 
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again. The government at St. Johns has sought to establish 
a new order by tapping lumber and mineral resources, by 
diversifying agriculture and attracting tourists. In the midst 
of this struggle for livelihood has come World War II, 
thrusting to the fore an asset hardly exploited before—the 
island’s strategic location. 

Newfoundland may be likened to a triangle with base 
screening the mouth of the mighty St. Lawrence and apex 
jutting into the North Atlantic. On the shortest sea-and-air 
route between Europe and America, St. Johns lies roughly 
1,200 statute miles from New York, 1,000 from Julianehaab 
in Greenland, 2,000 from the British Isles. Ships of peace 
and war skirt the bluffs of Cape Race, grope through the 
fogs and fishing fleets of the Grand Banks. Since Alcock 
and Brown showed the way, the island has been a foremost 
taking-off place for transatlantic air journeys. 

With such considerations in mind, the United States has 
been busily fortifying its leaseholds in Newfoundland. After 
two years of construction at a pace that has jolted the 
leisurely natives, the Navy has established a $17,000,000 oper- 
ating base on the shores of Placentia Bay, where President 
Roosevelt and Prime Minister Churchill drafted the Atlantic 
Charter. Fighting ships, from battlewagons to corvettes, may 
anchor there, refuel, get limited overhauling. The Army 
installations include an air base and an elaborate center 
complete from barracks to machine shops. This Army center 
has been christened Fort Pepperrell, after Maine-born Sir 
William Pepperrell, leader of the American colonists who 
helped capture Louisburg in the wars against the French and 
Indians. 

In a word, Newfoundland has been transformed into an 
armed camp. British Empire troops as well as Americans are 
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on guard. Everywhere men are in training—forest and moun- 
tain tactics in the Summer, ski formations in the Winter. 
Potential landing places along 6,o00 miles of indented coast 
or on numerous lakes in the interior are constantly patrolled. 

For Americans stationed at the Newfoundland outpost, 
it is a lonely duty. The environment smacks of the frontier. 
Dense woodland, moors and marshes teem with caribou, bear, 
moose and ptarmigan; rushing streams and quiet pools with 
trout and ouananiche. Outside the vicinity of St. Johns, 
habitations are few, crude and far-between. One narrow- 
gauge railway and few roads limit travel; when snow lies 
deep, movement may be by snowshoe, dogsled or shaggy 
pony. Newfoundlanders live mostly on fish, meat and potatoes, 
and they are hospitable, as backcountry folk are wont to be. 
American soldiers appreciate the welcome they get, but 
they wish there were more women, more fresh vegetables 
and milk, more chocolate cake and pie. 


GREENLAND 

Area 736,518 square miles, mostly ice. Population 18,000, mostly 
Eskimo. The world’s largest island and Denmark’s only colony. The 
United States assumed the responsibility of its defense for the duration 
on April 19, 1941, when an agreement was signed with the Danish 
Minister in Washington. The -Nazi-dominated government at Copen- 
hagen did not participate and subsequently protested. 

Admiral Peary once urged the United States to buy Green- 
land. “In our hands,” the discoverer of the North Pole 
declared, “it may be a valuable piece of defensive armor. In 
the hands of a hostile interest it could be a serious menace.” 
What Peary had in mind, of course, was Greenland’s position 
as a stepping stone between Europe and America—Viking 
galleys used it as long ago as the tenth century. Ships and 
planes of the twentieth century need not touch the bleak 
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island, but it still flanks closely the shortest sea and air route 
over the North Atlantic. It lies almost equidistant from 
the United States and Norway. 

Peary spoke in 1916, the year Washington relinquished an 
old claim to sovereignty over Greenland in exchange for the 
privilege of buying the Danish Virgin Islands. Unheeded 
then, his counsel was acutely remembered twenty-five years 
later when the Germans held Denmark and sought stealthily 
to make use of the little nation’s great overseas possession. 
Washington recalled uneasily that, prior to 1940, German 
geologists like Alfred Wegner had done notable work in 
Greenland, that German aviators like Ernest Udet had flown 
all over the island, that German cameramen like those who 
filmed “S.O.S. Iceberg” had taken many pictures along the 
colony’s rugged coast, that Marshal Goering had dispatched 
a vessel there to collect gerfalcons, Then, all through late 
ig4o and early 1941, there were reports of Luftwaffe recon- 
naissance planes over the Danish outpost, of vessels from 
occupied Norway arriving ostensibly for scientific purposes, 
of Danish-speaking Germans replacing Danish colonial 
officials. 

It took just about a year for our Federal government to 
become convinced that Greenland in effect was being trans- 
ferred from Denmark to Germany, clearly a violation of the 
Monroe Doctrine principle of no shift of Western Hemisphere 
territory from one European owner to another. That convic- 
tion led to the State Department’s historic agreement with 
the Danish Minister, putting Greenland’s protection in the 
hands of the United States. 

The Army and the Navy have been busy in Peary’s stamp- 
ing ground ever since. Civilian workers of Scandinavian stock, 
used to the rigors of a continental Winter, have come up 
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from Minnesota to install millions of dollars worth of land, 
naval and air facilities. Newly launched Coast Guard cutters 
and ice-breakers patrol waters where the Arctic mingles with 
the Atlantic, where icebergs begin their menacing drift 
southward, where steel-hard pack ice grinds down the Den- 
mark Strait. In September of 1941 the patrol caught a Nazi 
expedition—a 61-ton Norse steamer and twenty-three persons 
led by a Gestapo agent—on the point of establishing a weather 
station on the island’s coast. Greenland lies in the Arctic 
“kitchen” where the elements concoct weather that might 
prevail several days later in England and Northern Europe; 
the Nazi expedition was surely an attempt to supply the Luft- 
waffe with meteorological forecasts. 

Deep inside lonely fjords—some, according to Peary, are 
spacious enough to berth the entire United States fleet— 
there are Army Air Force listening stations, on the alert for 
the sound of black-cross bombers. Far-flying American craft 
drone up and down a land one-quarter as large as the United 
States, over the desolate interior, or wing out to sea where 
salt-streaked convoys and their gray war escorts plow toward 
Iceland and beyond to the British Isles and Russia’s Mur- 
mansk. They are searching for Nazi posts that may be hidden 
in the snow and ice, for U-boats or surface raiders, such as 
the Bismarck before she was sunk, that steal from Norway past 
Greenland’s shore to prey on Atlantic shipping. 

It’s a hard outpost, calling for hardy men to defend it. 
Blizzards of snow and sleet, fierce electrical storms, tempera- 
tures dropping to —30° F. and roaring gales make all winter 
movement hazardous. The ice cap that clings to more than 85 
per cent of Greenland’s surface is a huge glacier averaging 
more than a thousand feet in thickness. Those who fly over it 
have an endless vista of undulating windpacked snow, riven by 
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fissures, dazzling with reflected light. The white wilderness is 
fringed sometimes by a dark scallop. This is the coastal area 
to the south and west, where the shore rises into barren cliffs, 
where gulls scream and snow is absent for three summer 
months. Here, in wooden-shack settlements, live practically all 
of Greenland’s inhabitants, including the 600 non-Eskimos. 
Here the islanders carry on their main enterprises: fishing, 
hunting seals, gathering eiderdown, tending sheep (about 800 
head), mining cryolite for aluminum smelters of the United 
States. The Eskimos are a friendly lot, well-treated by the 
Danes and now by the Americans, who are bringing, besides 
strange weapons and necessary supplies, plenty of the latest 
movie films. 


ICELAND 


Area 39,709 square miles. Population 118,888. Oldest of democracies 
with a parliament (Althing) dating back to 970. Birthplace of Leif 
Ericsson, who visited the American mainland (perhaps Massachusetts) 
five centuries before Columbus. An independent State, it severed a 
nominal tie to the Danish crown after the Nazis overran Denmark. 
British troops occupied it on May 10, 1940. American troops landed 


on July 7, 1941. 


As the first United States marines and bluejackets disembarked 
at Reykjavik harbor, rimmed with whitewashed buildings 
and green hillside pastures, President Roosevelt explained to 
Congress that the Americans were there to forestall the Nazis. 
A German seizure of Iceland, he held, would “constitute a 
serious threat in three dimensions”—against the North Ameri- 
can continent and its approaches, against North Atlantic ship- 
ping, and against the flow of supplies to Britain. 

Based on the Viking Island, German U-boats and planes 
would be goo miles nearer North America and directly flank 
the Great Circle passage; they would be on the northwest 
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approach to Great Britain. Under Allied control, Iceland is 
an outpost on the fringe of the Western Hemisphere, 950 
miles from Greenland’s southern tip, 1,900 miles from New- 
foundland, 3,200 miles from New York. With Greenland, 
the Faroes and Scotland it is a link in a defensive chain 
guarding the sea outlet from eer Norway to 
the Atlantic. 

The fall of Crete stirred Allied jam lest Iceland be sub- 
jected to a Nazi air-borne invasion, difficult though the feat 
might be. The fear was heightened by the recollection that 
the Lufthansa and German “tourists” were long active in the 
island. The training of thousands of Americans stationed 
there—as well as British soldiers and Norwegian fliers—has 
been directed chiefly at repelling a possible attack over an 
area roughly 300 miles long and 200 miles wide. 

The United States Army slogan in Iceland is “Alw ays 
Alert.” Small forces are scattered over mist-hung mountains 
and valleys, beside smoking geysers, dormant volcanoes and 
gray glaciers—wherever hostile planes might land. Tanks 
maneuver across jagged lava fields, rumble by meadows 
where sheep and ponies graze, push along rutted roads through 
ancient villages where in the brief summer flowers are grown 
on rooftops. Planes patrol countless fjords and beaches, the 
good harbors like Reykjavik and its nearby Bay of Whales, 
a 25-mile inlet that could hold all the world’s navies at 
one time. Luftwaffe craft regularly appear over the island, 
mostly for reconnaissance, but occasionally they drop a 
bomb or two, descend to unloose machine guns, exchange 
fire with Allied fighters. 

The Americans live in snug semi-cylindrical Nissen huts, 
made of metal sections bolted together, insulated, and warmed 
by oil or coal stoves. They need to be snug, for Iceland, 
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though its climate on the southern coast is tempered by the 
North Atlantic drift, lies just beneath the Arctic circle. Fierce 
winds sometimes whip in from the polar icebox, reaching a 
velocity of 120 miles an hour. Rain beats earthward in dense 
sheets, rattling like shrapnel on the metal shelters. One storm 
last January capsized American barracks, tore roofs from 
warehouses, toppled a good-sized church and bruised many 
soldiers. A blizzard caught a British marching party in the 
mountains, and before the men could find refuge in a farmer’s 
cottage, eight were frozen to death. 

In the summer, when the sun shines for nearly twenty 
hours out of the twenty-four, the elements are gentler. Then 
the farmers—agriculture supports 4o per cent of Iceland’s 
population—cultivate potatoes, turnips and hay. Then the fish- 
ermen put out tor enormous catches of cod and herring— 
cod-liver oil and herring meal are now staple exports in re- 
turn for Allied coal, lumber, foodstuffs and manufactures. 
This is the season for foreigners to get acquainted with a 
sturdy democratic country, where there are no trees, rail- 
roads or illiteracy; where the language is 800 years old; where 
homes and gardens may be heated by steam piped from vol- 
canic springs. 

The Allied occupation has brought unprecedented problems 
for Icelanders, who used to boast that war had not disturbed 
them in a thousand years, that they got along with a police 
force of seventy men. Their ties and trade with Europe have 
been disrupted. The scene in Reykjavik illustrates the war’s 
impact. The timber and stone buildings of the capital and 
chief port are sandbagged. Air-raid shelters have been con- 
structed for the 40,000 residents. Children are evacuated 
to the countryside in summer. Streets are churned up by 
military trucks and barricaded at strategic points. Wharves 
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are piled high with goods. Beaches are studded with tor- 
pedoed or gale-wrecked vessels. Signs in the shops show 
words unknown a little while ago—words like “hamburger 
and onions.” That’s a touch of Main Street in the remote 
land of “fire and ice.” 


NORTHERN IRELAND 


Area 5,238 square miles. Population 1,279,745. “Loyal suburb” of 
Great Britain, it is composed of the six northern counties of the Emerald 
Isle. Politically part of the United Kingdom, it has its own Parliament, 
but has no voice in defense, foreign affairs, overseas trade, radio or 
postal service. The United States Navy signed a contract for a base 
at Londonderry on June 12, 1941; the site was commissioned on 
February 5, 1942. The first convoy to bring United States Army 
units arrived on January 26, 1942. 


A little more than a year ago shaggy-coated ewes were 
munching grass in a marshy pasture near Lough Foyle, where 
Londonderry, Northern Ireland’s second city, meets the sea. 
The scene is vastly different today. Grazing sheep and ver- 
dant meadow have given way to a United States naval oper- 
ating base, one of the most extensive ever constructed outside 
the American homeland. Stars and Stripes flutter from a 
tall staff in sight of another staff flying the Union Jack 
above a British fleet station. The two pennants are symbolic 
of Anglo-American cooperation in the Battle of the Atlantic 
and of Londonderry’s role as the first British stop on the 
supply bridge from the United States. 

Northern Ireland has felt the blast of Marshal Goering’s 
bombers, and the American base at Londonderry has been 
built with an eye on the possibility of air raids. Its installa- 
tions are scattered, so that hostile explosives can’t damage 
everything at once. The new wharves on the Foyle, where 
destroyers on ocean patrol come in for fuel and repairs, 
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are a long way from the bluejacket’s barracks. The barracks 
stand apart from the shops where metal and wood are worked, 
where electrical machinery, radios, typewriters and even 
watches are repaired. Farther away still are storage sheds. As 
much as possible the separated centers are camouflaged when 
necessary, and buses swiftly link them together. 

The Navy blueprinted and began the Londonderry nae 
before Pearl Harbor, and its function then was to expedite the 
national policy of lend-lease. Now, of course, it plays a 
weightier part. Eight hundred miles from Iceland, 450 miles 
from the nearest German-held shore in France, it is the 
terminal of the American line strung across the Atlantic. 
It watches, protectively, as the long troop convoys—four of 
them between January and July, 1942—reach journey’s end 
in Northern Ireland, and boys from our Midwest, the Deep 
South and the East Coast come ashore for final training. 

Like the British Army, the United States Army has estab- 
lished some of its most rigorous practice grounds in the 
country below Londonderry. Infantrymen are conditioned 
when they can negotiate a 15-mile battle course in 2 hours, 
an exhausting grind through mud, barbed wire, smoke screens 
and other obstacles, while live shells explode and machine 
guns chatter. Tanks crews jolt light and medium machines 
through gullies, stone walls, creeks and gorse, and they 
emerge bruised and skinned. Paratroops try their tactics. Air- 
men take up the Spitfires they will use in raids over the Reich, 
while R. A. F. instructors stand by. 

The Irish have an old story that the original settlers were 
led to their island by one of Noah’s granddaughters who 
sought haven from the deluge. The Americans find this hard 
to believe because the deluge still seems to be going on in 
Ulster, It’s the typical climate—the moisture-laden air blows 
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from the Atlantic, which gives Ireland greenness and mild 
temperatures though it lies in the latitude of Labrador and 
Kamchatka. As in Iceland, the men are housed in Nissen 
huts. Some of the camps were put up in the record time 
of three weeks, instead of the normal three months. 

The advent of the Americans is something Ulster folk still 
find hard to believe. Yankee drive has had a galvanizing 
effect on the tempo of local life. It has brought bustle and 
hurry to Londonderry, which used to be a sleepy town of 
41,000 inhabitants, a shrine of Orangemen. Belfast, the capital, 
a city of 393,000, center of linen and rope factories and busy 
shipyards, also feels the pressure. The country folk meet 
the newcomers on maneuvers, when a tank crew may halt 
for a cup of milk at a thatched village hut. Northern Ireland 
is a land of small farms—go,ooo of them—given over to wheat, 
oats, barley, rye, potatoes, turnips, hay, flax and livestock. In 
fact, there are more barnyard animals than human beings; the 
last census lists 700,564 cattle, 551,262 sheep, 565,726 pigs, and 
6,038,001 fowl. 

For sightseeing soldiers there are scenic and historic spots. 
Much of Ulster’s coast is a fine walking region of green- 
capped white cliffs. In County Antrim is the Giant’s Cause- 
way, a strange black headland of square stone columns march- 
ing out to sea. In the waters off Belfast John Paul Jones 
captured a British sloop. From Carrickfergus came Andrew 
Jackson’s sires. At Downpatrick St. Patrick lies buried under 
a massive flat stone. 

Some Irishmen have resented the American visitors. Sym- 
pathizers with the illegal Irish Republican Army have jeered 
the Yanks as “intruders” come to hinder union of the North 
with Eire, the southern part of the island, which is a neutral 
state. The Americans are under orders not to meddle in 
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thorny domestic politics and not to cross the border into 
Eire. Eamon de Valera’s government has declined to grant 
naval and air bases to the British, and Eire appears to be a 
hotbed of Nazi espionage. Still it is not unfriendly to the 
United Nations’ cause. It has sought to curb I. R. A. terror 
and would perhaps join the fight against the aggressors if 
Ireland could be reunited and the last vestige of British 
domination eliminated from the island. Old historic wounds, 
inflicted through centuries of Anglo-Irish animosity, do not 
heal easily. 

The Americans would probably march into Eire if the 
Germans tried to land there, as it was once feared they would 
in order to strike at England’s flank. Southern Ireland is 
weakly defended. It’s interesting to note that in the summer 
of 1942 the British and Americans in Northern Ireland staged 
large-scale maneuvers aimed at repelling a theoretical invasion. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Area 89,041 square miles. Population 44,933,424. These figures include 
England, Wales, Scotland, Isle of Man, the Channel Islands. England 
proper has 53 per cent of the territory and 80 per cent of the people. 
It is the hub of an empire that claims a quarter (13,500,000 square 
miles) of the earth’s land surface and more than a quarter (505,000,000) 
of the earth’s human beings. On June 20, 1942, an official announcement 
disclosed that American troops were in England—a fact known to 
observers “for months.” London is headquarters for all United States 


Forces in the European theatre. 


American Flying Fortresses in the air and American Rangers 
by sea and land have demonstrated the role England is playing 
in the United States military effort. Shakespeare’s “sceptred 
isle,” the defensive bastion that beat back the Luftwaffe in 
1940 and held open the Atlantic moat of America, is being 
transformed into a powerful offensive base. The Nazi-held 
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continent at its nearest is 20 miles away and the German 
homeland 180 miles. When preparations are complete, and 
if all goes according to plan, the time will come when Ger- 
many’s West will feel an Allied hammerblow. The stroke 
will be delivered mainly by British and American forces. 

The United States Army is making ready for its share. 
The scale probably surpasses anything ever attempted by a 
nation trying to create a striking force so far from home. 
Thousands of American technicians and British laborers have 
been laying the groundwork. Up and down the island giant 
hangars are rising from landscaped lawns of ancient estates 
and long runways slice through fields once reserved for the 
hunt. Bogs are being drained and where there was seeping 
mud now stand camps superbly equipped, from barracks 
to machine shops. The job of housing the Americans is so 
tremendous that 28,000 British building workers have been 
deferred from military service until it is done. The Yanks 
are so eager to get going that they have pitched in as steve- 
dores to unload supplies and as ditch-diggers when construc- 
tion hands are short. An air tour of the posts being pre- 
pared requires 1,000 miles of travel. (Roughly the main 
British isle is 600 miles long and 300 wide.) 

In England the Americans are seeing for the first time the 
impact of total war on a great nation. This is a country 
where two of every three persons between 14 and 65 are 
engaged, full time, in the armed forces, civilian defense or 
arms production, where practically every fit man from 18} 
to 41 is a soldier or a sailor; where 54 million women are 
on the factory front, with those between 20 and 30 subject 
to conscription; where 60,000 civilians have been killed by 
air raiders, one of every five homes damaged, and whole 
cities razed. 
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American soldiers are permitted to take canned goods from 
their regular mess when they visit an English home for dinner. 
They are warned not to overeat. That’s one way they are 
learning about a people who have trimmed all the luxuries 
from their diet, who are limited to two ounces of butter 
and the same of tea each week, who are on meager meat 
rations and find it impossible to buy canned fruits. If the 
Yanks notice frayed garments, recollared shirts or a feminine 
dress fashioned from masculine tailcoat and trousers, they 
can put it down to clothing rations so severe that if a woman 
were to buy two pairs of stockings a month she’d have left 
enough coupons by the end of the year to buy only one 
apron. If they go shopping, they may discover that many 
common items are no longer on sale, from soup spoons 
to eyebrow tweezers. They know of the government’s re- 
quest that hot baths be kept at a 5-inch tub level and not 
indulged in more than “every other day”—in order to save 
fuel. 

So it goes in an island that used to import more than half its 
food and all its cotton and much of the other raw materials 
needed for its immense manufacturing enterprises. War needs 
have priority on shipping and production and civilians must 
manage with bare essentials. Alongside their new airdromes 
the Americans may see new farms reclaimed from fen and 
scrub land. In London they'll see garden plots by the Tower’s 
wall. A tremendous domestic agricultural expansion has made 
Britain two-thirds sufficient in food. The boys from the 
States might compare the scrap drives at home with those 
of salvage-conscious Britons, who can be fined $25 for wasting 
paper and $500 for mixing rags, rope or string in general 
garbage. Civilians have contributed enough scrap metal to 
build 800 destroyers and 600 15-inch naval guns. Finally, 
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if they care to dwell on it, the Americans might consider 
an income tax which takes 97.5 per cent of all income above 
$80,000 and $955 from a married man earning $3,000. 

In the course of duty and during leaves the visitors are seeing 
a lot of the England of Baedeker. London, with its historic 
places and the ruins of the aerial Blitz, remains the chief at- 
traction. Beyond the city, rivalled in size only by New York, 
lies the countryside of hedgerows and _ rose beds, of half- 
timbered Tudor homes along narrow village streets, of heath 
and moor, of ivy-draped castles and dingy factory towns. 

From the vantage of a Flying Fortress a good deal of Eng- 
land comes into view, particularly the sector from Devon 
through the lower Midlands to Norfolk. This is the region 
that bore the brunt of the Luftwaffe’s assault, and it is the 
region. that is sending off the bombers that now pay back the 
score. The land rises and dips, green and well-tended, check- 
ered with fields of wheat, barley and hops, with forests of 
beech and oak, with pasture and marshland. In East Anglia 
it goes down flat to the North Sea, becoming the Nether- 
lands of England, with windmills, dikes, canals and seaside 
resorts. On the Kent and Sussex coasts stand the sheer chalk 
cliffs, sentinels along the Channel. 

This English coast was a landing place in bygone times for 
Romans, Angles, Saxons, Danes and Normans. It has stood 
guard against Spaniards, Frenchmen and Germans. But Ameri- 
can fliers, sweeping over the white hills and blue cloud-dap- 
pled Channel, probably think of it in other terms than de- 
fense. It is 6 air minutes from this English soil to France, 
20 minutes to the Low Countries, 45 minutes to Germany. 
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Africa 
and Eastward 


FRENCH NORTH AFRICA 


FRENCH MOROCCO: Area 162,120 square miles. Population 6,242,706. 
A protectorate under nominal sovereignty of a native sultan, it was not 
completely subjugated by French arms until the exile of Abd-el-Krim 
in 1926 and the final surrender of his followers in 1933. Held by Vichy 
France until United States troops came ashore on November 8, 1942. 


ALGERIA: area 847,500. Population 7,234,684. Divided by France into 
two parts. The three northern departments sent delegates to the Cham- 
ber of Deputies of the Third Republic. The Southern Territory was a 
colony under military administration. Held by Vichy France until 
United States troops came ashore on November 8, 1942. 


TUNISIA: Area 48,313 square miles. Population 2,608,313. A French pro- 
tectorate under nominal sovereignty of a native bey. Held by Vichy 
France until Allied troops moved in from Algeria and Axis troops 
from Sicily in November 1942. 


When the Yanks who are becoming veterans of World War 
II on the battlefields of French North Africa talk about their 
impressions, they remember first of all the impact of the land. 
Long sand beaches washed by the starlit sea and backdropped 
by silent weathered hills loomed before them in the pre- 
dawn darkness of the November day they came ashore. Their 
momentous enterprise, one of the turning points of the global 
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struggle, was aimed at control of some 1,800 miles of the 
upper African coast extending from the Aclantic through 
the Strait of Gibraltar far into the western Mediterranean. 
Upon that coast the “American phase” of the war could be 
launched. 

The American phase, of course, meant the passing of the 
initiative from the Axis. The occupation of Algeria and Mo- 
rocco and the push into Tunisia represented the western 
claw of a grand pincers movement. The eastern claw was the 
British Eighth Army in Egypt and Libya. The Allied ob- 
jective was to crush the Germans and Italians in Africa, to 
drive them back across the Mediterranean into Europe. There- 
by they would achieve tremendous gains. 

They would eliminate the menace of an Axis march across 
the Nile Delta and the Suez Isthmus to the oil and foodstuffs 
of the Middle East. They would halt the Germans’ encroach- 
ment, through west Africa, on the dark continent’s South 
Atlantic rim—on Dakar, where U-boats could be berthed to 
prey on Allied shipping and hostile planes could be based 
1,800 miles from Brazil. They would plug a bad hole in 
the blockade around the Axis “fortress of Europe,” for 
Hitler had found a valuable source of grain, fruits and min- 
erals in the French empire across the Mediterranean. They 
would be in position to dominate the full length of the inland 
sea. Their shipping to the Middle East, to India and China, 
could save thousands of miles by taking the short cut through 
Gibraltar and Suez instead of the roundabout trip below 
Africa’s Cape of Good Hope. 

Above all, as Winston Churchill put it, North Africa “is 
no halting place—it is not a seat but a springboard.” With the 
northern coast in Allied hands the way would be opened 
to attack the most vulnerable frontier of the Axis, the “soft 
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underbelly” of southern Europe. Tunisia at the nearest lies 
go miles from Sicily, 150 miles from the Italian mainland. In 
addition, the Mediterranean coast of France, restive under 
the conqueror, and the Balkan peninsula, still not subdued, 
would offer possible invasion points for Allied expeditions 
from Africa. Hitler, already hard pressed to man the Russian 
front and guard northern Europe, would be confronted 
with the immense task of fortifying the long shore of the 
Mediterranean. 

The French North African springboard has similar features 
along its entire length. In the latitude of the Carolinas, the 
climate is equable, with a wet season from October to May 
that can be chill and comfortless. Along the coast the land 
is rolling and well-watered. There, farms, orchards and vine- 
yards prosper and the population is clustered. The hills rise 
toward the interior into a semi-arid plateau, then into a mighty 
range, the Atlas. Fertile valleys, their slopes wooded with 
cork oak and cedar, cut deeply into the mountains. In Mo- 
rocco the peaks climb to 14,600 feet and perpetual snow. 
Along the Algerian-Tunisian border an eroded spur of the 
Atlas extends to the sea and, as the Allies discovered in their 
push to the east, presents difficult terrain for an advancing 
army. The inner slope of the mountains merges into the 
Sahara, where the sand dunes, rippled by wind, desolate, hot 
and vast, roll interminably toward the horizon. 

The land is predominantly agricultural and pastoral. It was 
a granary of the ancient world. For republican France it 
was not only a granary but a vineyard and vegetable garden. 
Wheat, barley and oats are the main crops. There are miles 
of olive grove, orange, lemon and fig trees, and the date 
palm flourishes. Tobacco and cotton are cultivated and the 
grapes were used for wine popular in the mother country 
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across the sea. When snow lay on the Paris boulevards, it was 
possible to buy in the Paris markets onions and lettuce and 
tomatoes fresh from the vegetable plots in Africa. The fisher- 
ies, especially those off Tunisia, supplied a variety of food, 
including sardines, tunny, mullet and anchovy. ; 

On the sun-baked plateau and among the brown hills, remi- 
niscent of the American Southwest, native herdsmen. tend 
sheep, goats, camels and horses. French North Africa is a 
source of hides, skins and wool, important, among other 
things, for military boots and blankets. Paper fibre from the 
alfa grass of the tableland and cork from the forests of the 
Atlas are valuable. Last, but far from least, are the mineral 
deposits, especially the phosphates coveted by the Axis for 
fertilizer, and the not inconsiderable wealth of iron, lead, 
manganese, copper, zinc and mercury. 

This catalogue of natural resources indicates that French 
North Africans might be self-sufficient in food, at least. Yet 
when the Allies arrived they found the native far from well 
fed, the local markets bare of necessities, of simple manu- 
factures like cloth. The Axis, it was said, had requisitioned 
through Vichy perhaps go per cent of the exportable food- 
stuffs and minerals and permitted precious little trade from 
Europe. Colonial economy was completely disrupted. The 
Allies moved swiftly to repair the damage. From America 
and Britain came goods sorely needed not only to build 
up the land as a strong military base but to win the con- 
fidence and friendship of the Mohammedan masses, who in 
the first World War supplied a good many of the half 
million colonial troops that France recruited to fight the 
Boche. 

Most French North Africans are of Berber stock, with an 
Arab strain. Thousands of them live in nomads’ tents, other 
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thousands in caves hewn out of hillsides. There are also traces 
of older races—of the Phoenicians who came to found Carthage, 
now a ruin near modern gleaming Tunis, of the Romans who 
sowed salt on the ruins of Carthage and left their own 
amphitheatres and aqueducts to crumble in the sun and sand; 
of the Vandals and Byzantines who followed them. But 
Moslem rule lasted longest and always clashed with that of 
Christendom. The depredations of the Barbary corsairs, based 
from Algiers to Tripoli, led to an expedition by the young 
United States. Where the Yanks came ashore in 1942, the guns 
of Decatur’s frigates boomed in the early nineteenth century. 

Later in that century the French moved in. They entered 
with all the trappings of imperialism. They built railways and 
roads with an eye to military movement and economic ex- 
ploitation. They constructed great fortifications, like the 
mighty naval base at Bizerte, to command the central Medi- 
terranean. They put up Paris-style buildings and laid out 
boulevards beside the picturesque native towns to administer 
the empire. In a word, they tried to transform Morocco, Al- 
geria and Tunisia into a suburb of Europe. But fundamentally 
the Moslem population still looks East—to Cairo and Mecca, 
to the centers of Pan-Islam in the Middle East. 

The golden mosques of Tunis, the kasbah or native 
quarter of Algiers, the sacred cities of Marrekech, Meknes 
and Fez—these are testimonials of the Mohammedan influence. 
The tradition of European rule is only a veneer over the 
memory of those great days when the Moorish domain em- 
braced not only the North African shore but the Iberian 
peninsula as well. It is not a decade since the last tribesmen sur- 
rendered to French authority in the crags of Morocco. There 
have been native movements for autonomy and equality with 
Europeans, though in Tunisia the Destour, or Constitution 
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Party, has preferred French rule to the kind of oppression 
practiced by the Italians in Libya. If the Yanks have any 
thoughts to spare from battle problems, they may be won. 
dering how their fight for the four freedoms will ultimately 
affect Morocco, Algeria and Tunisia. 


TRANS-AFRICA 
Day after day big Army bombers and transports take off 
from Florida and head south over the Caribbean islands to 
Trinidad and Brazil on their way to Africa and then across 
the continent. It is a 10,000-mile journey from the United 
States. 

This far-flung line, operated by the Army Air Transport 
Command, has brought America’s armed forces to the heart 
of the darkest continent. The swift ferry across the Atlantic 
and Africa is playing a growing role in the global struggle, 
and as the technique of air transport develops it will assume 
even greater significance. Over its route aerial reinforcements 
and small-bulk supplies can be rushed from the United States 
to the Middle East and North Africa within a week. The 
time may come when bulkier cargoes—of men and material— 
will follow this course. The stations on the way could be 
used as stepping stones to South Africa, as bases for American 
air patrol over wide reaches of the South Atlantic where 
Allied shipping converges for the passage around the Cape 
of Good Hope. 

The building of the trans-Africa segment of the Army’s air 
shuttle to the Middle East has been little short of miraculous. 
It ranks as an outstanding achievement of American engineer- 
ing, both civil and military. For it took only a little more 
than a year to get the air ferry into operation. 

In August, 1941, President Roosevelt revealed that Pan Amer- 
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ican Airways would ferry United States-made bombers and 
deliver plane parts to the Allies in the Middle East. The un- 
dertaking required the building of new facilities, or expan- 
sion of old ones, in western and central Africa. It was the 
kind of job Pan American, pioneer of trans-Caribbean and 
trans-Pacific flying, could handle. But where the company 
usually expanded with a thoroughness that took time, this 
was a rush assignment. ‘Technicians and materials were hur- 
ried across the ocean, arrangements with African colonial 
governments pushed, surveys and studies completed over ter- 
ritory entirely strange to the American airline. Army and 
Navy observers were at hand as the project got under way. 
It was in operation, though still building, when the United 
States entered the war. 

The Army continued the remarkable achievement of Pan 
American. The Air Force had established a Ferrying Com- 
mand in June 1941, to fly United States bombers from fac- 
tories to the British Isles. The Ferrying Command in June 
1942 changed its name to Air Transport Command. Under 
Major General Harold L. George, the organization in the 
fall of 1942 controlled a freight system that girdled the globe 
and carried more cargo and passengers than did all the nation’s 
commercial airlines together in pre-war days. 

General George and other high officers have given us some 
idea of the hazards involved in Africa construction work. 
A string of small British airfields—built for single-engined 
craft—had to be quickly enlarged for four-motored giants. 
Thousands of “half-naked African natives” carried stone in 
head-baskets for runway foundations. Hundreds of swaying 
camels brought in tins of gasoline for the storage sheds of 
desert stations. At one point, far from ordinary communica- 
tions, it was decided to build a new post. A young officer, 
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“just out of school a few months,” was set down by plane 
in the wilderness with six assistants, instructions and a “God 
bless you” from his superior. He arranged with a local sheik 
for labor and for delivery of gasoline 250 miles by camel- 
back. And he had a runway and barracks ready on time. 
Probably as tough as the problem of construction has been 
the problem of health. Traders have dubbed West Africa’s 
coast “the white man’s grave” because of the malignant fevers 
stalking from its mangrove swamps. Primitive jungle and 
desert regions require a close check on the human body. The 
troops scattered across 4,000 miles of the continent are inocu- 
lated against typhoid, paratyphoid, cholera and smallpox. 
They are dosed with quinine, and no ferry pilot goes aloft un- 
less he responds favorably to a malaria test before each flight. 
A big plane making the trans-Africa trip comes down usually 
in the tropical dawn, after flying all night over the Atlantic 
from Brazil. It lands “somewhere” in West Africa—the exact 
terminal being a military secret. Allied territory in this area 
includes British Gambia, Sierre Leone, Gold Coast and Ni- 
geria. The independent Negro republic of Liberia, founded 
by American freedmen 120 years ago, has been an out- 
post of United States troops, mostly Negro units, since 
May 1942. The occupation was at the invitation of the gov- 
ernment at Monrovia, and it was preceded by a treaty signed 
on March 31, 1942, in which Washington agreed to protect 
the little African state. In the days of Vichy control the trans- 
Africa planes swerved far out over the sea to skirt French 
West Africa which cuts into Allied territory in this region. 
On its next hop the plane plows through torrential rains. 
The shore below has few good harbors. The jungle comes 
down to narrow sandy beaches and muddy river deltas. The 
dense forest sweeps inland, climbing steadily, changing even- 
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tually to grassy savannah, then to wind-swept desert plateau. 

Half a million blacks, Moslems or  fetish-worshipping 
tribesmen, inhabit the region, where the slave trade to Amer- 
ica flourished in the past. The handful of whites clings to 
coastal settlements, where cacao beans, peanuts, palm oil, 
palm kernels, ginger, gold and diamonds are sent down to 
the docks for shipment. At one of these places there is a 
stop for lunch and fuel. Then in a series of hops the plane 
crosses the continent. It passes over mud-built towns where 
hunters barter skins of lion, jackal, python and hippopotamus 
for iron spearheads, guns and cloth; over dense green forests, 
gray swamps and brown river; over inland plains and boulder- 
strewn sandy wasteland. At last the terminal on the upper Nile 
comes into view. The plane circles to a dusty landing. 

Yellow sand, marsh mud and thorn scrub rim the ancient 
river. The masts and sails of small boats skim over it. Bright 
minarets and golden-domed mosques come into view. The 
front seems much nearer as a concentration camp, filled 
with contented Italians taken prisoner in East Africa and 
Egypt, is passed. Eastward lie other American bases, extend- 
ing the transport line to India. 


ERITREA 
Area 45,783 square miles. Population 621,766. These were the statistics 
before 1936, when Mussolini doubled the colony’s size by adding 
portions of conquered Ethiopia. Wrested from the Italians by the 
British in January-April 1941. Washington has been extremely secretive 
about bases there, but indications are that work began in the summer 
of 1941 to expedite lease-lend. After Pearl Harbor the Army and 
Navy pushed construction, which a United States general called a 
“big job” and a high British official termed a “whacker.” 


Major General Russell L. Maxwell, commander of United 
States forces in the Middle East, talked in the summer of 
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1941 about the role of American bases in Eritrea. “We took 
up the job,” he declared, “where the Italians left off; it was 
very convenient.” The General referred to Fascist empire- 
building in the colony on the sun-baked Red Sea coast. Motor 
roads built with the excellence characteristic of Italian high- 
ways, military facilities and harbor installations had provided 
Mussolini with the base from which his legions overran and 
incorporated Ethiopia in a short-lived Africa Orientale Italiana. 
In American hands Eritrea has become a key center for a 
region spreading far beyond the confines of what was Italian 
East Africa. Army maintenance and repair shops are linked 
by expanded railway and road links to the Nile Valley, and 
thereby to the front in Egypt and Libya. From harbors like 
Massawa and Assab, a huge Eritrean arsenal-and-depot ships 
supplies up the Red Sea to the Levant and across the Indian 
Ocean and up the Persian Gulf to Iraq and Iran. 

Such a central service for the Middle East has involved tre- 
mendous shipping and construction problems. Vessels bringing 
in equipment and materials for factories, docks, railways and 
living quarters take the long but relatively safe way around 
the Cape of Good Hope—a voyage of 14,000 miles and two 
months from the United States. In a land where crops need 
irrigation to supplement scanty rainfall, it has been necessary 
to drill many wells. Eritrea’s inland plateau is more than 
a mile above sea level, healthful and not too warm to wear 
a jacket. It is said that the Army’s post there has the aspect 
of a “Hollywood town’—trim white buildings, tennis courts, 
three baseball diamonds, a swimming pool, an ice-cream par- 
lor, a fire and police department. The Navy has been busy 
in the blazing coastal belt, where the thermometer reaches 
120 degrees in the shade and malaria is a menace. Its medical 
service has done things on a herculean scale. Whole villages 
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infested with fever have been moved to healthier sites, kero- 
sene and paris green have been spread over vast mosquito- 
breeding swamps. 

When the Italians surrendered Massawa, chief Red Sea port 
below Suez, they left the masts of twenty-six scuttled Axis 
ships jutting above the harbor. A drydock capable of han- 
dling 10,000-ton cruisers had been blasted to the bottom 
with dynamite, apparently beyond recovery. But the United 
States Navy last May sent Captain Edw ard Ellsberg to do 
a salvage job. Like the Navy, the Army has salvaged valuable 
stuff abandoned by the Italians, particularly stores of scrap 
metal cached about the countryside. 

American troops and technicians in Eritrea write home that 
they are working hard. They are tanned by the sun and hard- 
ened by constant exercise. They have evenings and one full 
day off each week. If the recreations at camp don’t satisfy, 
they can wander about places like Asmara, which resembles 
a southern Italian city with its coffee shops, sidewalks, cafes 
and churches. Massawa, downhill on the coast, isn’t so pleas- 
ant. It is one of the hottest towns in the world—its coolest 
temperature is 70 degrees during the “winter” and it has a 
mean of 94 degrees in the summer month of July. There is 
an old Arab quarter with one-story stone houses, narrow 
streets and markets supplied by sambuks, the native sailing 
craft of the Red Sea. The Italian section, where government 
and commerce were carried on with the aid of large fans and 
containers of cold water, is notable for street names reminis- 
cent of the homeland—Corso Umberto I, Via Roma, Piazza 
Garibaldi. Farther down the coast is the smaller port of Assab, 
where Italians began their overseas empire in 1869, and where 
the chief product of Eritrea, salt, used to be shipped abroad, 
mostly to Japan. 
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The Americans have learned to avoid the potent native 
alcoholic drinks, which are called “brutal” and “rot-gut.” 
They find the local movies usually a couple of years old. 
One thing, however, particularly pleases them. The trans- 
African air service puts them only two weeks from home 
by mail. 


EGYPT 


Area 383,000 square miles, of which all but 18,350 is desert. Population 
15,920,703, of which four-fifths are the stock that built the Pyramids 

5,000 years ago. An independent kingdom since 1922, when Britain 
relinquished formal control but reserved the right to defend Empire 
interests. An American military mission arrived in the autumn of 1941 
to expedite lease-lend. An American “token” tank force took part in 
the fighting in Libya on June 11-12, 1942. About the same time Flying 
Fortresses joined the fray by bombing Axis ships in the Mediterranean. 


A contingent of American troops disembarked in Egypt last 
August and was immediately dispatched to training camps 
somewhere in the wasteland. One thing about the soldiers 
was different from the token United States force which had 
shared in the fighting against Marshal Rommel’s Afrika Korps. 
They wore the new-type low-brim helmet, never seen before 
in the Nile sector. Its similiarity to the Nazi headgear startled 
more than one Tommy on desert sentry duty and led to 
sharp challenges with rifles at the ready. 

The helmets were part of superb equipment unloaded with 
the troops. They were a sign of America’s realization that 
here, on the yellow sands hemming in the green ribbon of 
land nourished by the Nile, lay one of the crucial theaters 
of the war. They were a sign of America’s determination 
to throw her armed might into the battle to hold the Egyptian 
gateway to the Middle East, the oil wells of Persia and the 
Indian Ocean. That gate hinges on the Suez Isthmus and 
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Canal, even as the Russian door to the Middle East swings 
on the Caucasus and the Caspian. They also represented a 
fulcrum for the eastern claw of the grand Allied pincers de- 
signed to drive the Axis from Africa. 

Thoughts on high strategy have probably occupied the 
lads from the States much less than reactions to the land 
of the Pyramids, the Sphinx, the Pharaohs, the bulrushes of 
Moses, dromedaries and torrid sand. They have remarked 
that the dry hot climate reminds them of their own South 
and Midwest. The training in the desert tries to simulate 
conditions actually encountered on the front, conditions as 
peculiar and trying as any in the other distant arenas of the 
same war. 

The wasteland begins only a few miles from the Nile’s banks. 
Westward along the Mediterranean through Egypt and Libya 
the coastal fringe holds the few scattered settlements and the 
scant vegetation. It rises into a wadi-cleft, boulder-strewn 
escarpment which in turn merges into the rolling dunes 
of the Sahara. Tank columns, armored cars and truck-borne 
infantry fight mostly on the desolate escarpment. 

Every bit of supply—water and food as well as fuel and 
munitions—has to be brought along. At night, when the 
chill makes heavy clothing necessary, tanks bivouac in a circle, 
guns pointing outward against a surprise sortie, like a cov- 
ered wagon train of American pioneers. In the daytime, when 
the summer heat touches 130 degrees, the interior of a tank 
in action becomes a steam room. Motors grind, guns spit, 
men sweat and toss in acrid fumes. Beneath the sand mines lie 
buried. Artillery hides in ambush behind stony ridges. In- 
fantry crouches in shallow pits, tortured by sun, by dysen- 
tery-bearing flies, by insatiable thirst. The dust blows, sifting 
fine yellow-gray grit into eyes, nose, throat, clothes, food, 
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even between a razor blade and its holder. When the wind 
whips the dust up in a storm so thick that a man’s hand 
can’t be seen at arm’s length, movement is impossible. 

The men in the air describe flying over the desert as “tricky.’ 
The cloudless atmosphere should be good for precision bomb- 
ing, but whirling dust screens objects below. The drifting 
sand can play havoc with delicate engine parts if it gets 
inside. When the wind isn’t blowing, the earth appears like 
a tawny sea, where sunglare makes targets hard to distinguish 
and landing distances difficult to judge. The British and 
Americans reserve their hardest aerial blows for the foe’s 
main bases—the Libyan ports and the embarkation points 
across the Mediterranean in Crete, Greece, Sicily and Italy. 
Flying Fortresses and Liberators have visited most of the 
North African harbors where supplies have come in for 
Rommel. They have raided Axis shipping at Matruh, the 
Egyptian springboard for General Wavell’s brilliant advance 
against the Italians in 1941-42. They have used their bomb 
sights over ruined Tobruk, where Allied troops held out 
during an eight-months siege. Their wings have flown over 
the palm gardens of Derna—captured in 1805 by a tiny 
American band in the fight against the Barbary pirates—and 
over the white villas of Bengazi, the chief Cyrenaican port 
some 700 miles from the Nile Delta. They have struck at 
Tripoli and winged as far as Naples. When they reach home 
base again, the fliers resemble students emerging from an 
examination. They want to know how the other crews made 
out, they’re hungry and, in style borrowed from the R. A. F., 
they like tea as soon as possible. 

Off duty, the Americans are seeing the sights just as tourists 
have always seen them. They perch awkwardly on camel’s 
backs in the shadow of the Sphinx and the Pyramids, where 
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Napoleon felt the centuries peering down. Some visit the 
palaces of Luxor and Karnak, where the Pharoahs built their 
grandest monuments. And they are getting acquainted with 
other things than the land’s antiquity. 

In the Delta region they can see why the Nile is Egypt. The 
river is flooded or channeled into fields yielding cotton, wheat, 
cereals, sugar cane. The sun and the rich silt produce two 
or three crops a year—raw materials and foodstuffs the Axis 
could use. It is said that half the cultivated soil is held by 
12,400 landowners, that 2,282,000 fellahin—the patient dark- 
skinned peasants of Egypt—possess the other half in small 
holdings. The poverty and backward lot of the country’s 
masses—the average fella lives on 7 cents a day—may help 
explain its seeming apathy to the Allied cause. 

Despite the violation of her border and bombs dropped on 
her cities, Egypt has not sent an army into battle. It is ex- 
plained that Egyptians do not consider the desert their real 
homeland, that the English have not yet asked for military 
aid. There are some who warn that old resentment of British 
imperialism and persistent Axis propaganda have created a 
dangerous potential fifth-column in Egypt. 

At the northwestern edge of the fan-shaped delta is Alex- 
andria, the busy port of Greeks and Italians as well as Egyp- 
tians. Behind the breakwater in the harbor mighty ships of 
war ride at anchor. The city was founded by Alexander the 
Great as a base for a campaign against Persia; now it is a 
base for the Allied defense of the Suez Isthmus which leads 
to the same Persia, and for the offense to win the Mediter- 
ranean, 

Upstream at the apex of the delta lies Cairo. A jeep full of 
Yanks rolls down one of the capital’s pleasant streets. The 
soldiers look with friendly and curious gaze—returned with 
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equal curiosity and friendliness—at turbaned drivers of donkey 
carts, at veiled women dressed in black. Cairo is the largest 
city in Africa (population 1,307,422) and the Paris of the 
Middle East, with fine parks, hotels, shops and places of 
amusement. The French influence was brought in a century 
ago by Khedive Mohammed Ali, King Farouk’s ancestor. The 
city is also the cultural heart of Islam. It has splendid mosques, 
celebrated universities and the leading printing presses of the 
Arabic language—all of which is another reason why the 
Americans are here. Holding Egypt may mean not only 
locking a gateway to the Middle East but keeping the re- 
spect of the Moslems who inhabit the Middle East. 


IRAQ 

Area 140,000 square miles. Population 3,670,000. Once part of the 
Ottoman dominion. Mandated to Britain after World War I. Made 
independent in 1930, with Britain retaining military rights. These 
were used in 1941 when Empire troops moved in to crush a revolt of 
pro-Axis Iraqi politicians aided by Nazi planes. A United States 
military mission arrived in November 1941, to expedite lease-lend. 
President Roosevelt revealed in May 1942, that American troops were 
stationed in Iraq. Major General Maxwell stated that these were 
exclusively service units supporting combat operations of other United 
Nations. On January 16, 1943 Iraq declared war against the Axis. 

The rust-streaked freighters round the bare silent cliffs 
of the Arabian Peninsula, penetrate the Ormuz Strait and 
enter the Persian Gulf. Heat waves dance upon the blue 
waterway, 650 miles long. The Iranian shore is dust-brown 
rock, turning red in the sun’s glare, sometimes dropping 
thousands of feet sheer to the sea. The white buildings of 
coastal towns slip by, with ruined towers and battlements 
recalling the days when the highpooped wooden ships of 
Portugal and England and the swift sailing craft of Turks 
and Arabs struggled here for mastery. At the far end of the 
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Gulf the freighters push their bows up the silty cur- 
rent of the Shatt-al-Arab, the river that carries the Tigris 
and the Euphrates to the sea. At bustling piers they 
unload American locomotives, trucks, tractors, munitions, 
ambulances, medicines, radios, canned goods and all the 
other stuff of war. New York is almost 15,000 miles away. 

The Persian Gulf, in all a colorful history marked by 
periods of storm and quiet, has never been a more strategic 
pawn in the international chess game than now. It is the Allied 
entry to Iran, where the path leads to southern Russia, and to 
Iraq, where the Mesopotamian valley leads to the backdoor of 
the Levant and Turkey, the only open door to these countries 
since the virtual closing of the Mediterranean. In a word, it 
is a vital avenue of supply for the Middle East, and to help 
maintain it the United States has dispatched picked forces half 
way round the world. 

The American military engineers in Iraq have probably 
become well acquainted with Basra, the Persian Gulf port at 
the junction of the Tigris and Euphrates. This was the home 
town of Sinbad the Sailor, but things have changed a lot since 
his fabulous time. The drowsy picturesque East is overpow- 
ered now by the turbulent intruding West. The city’s wharves, 
warehouses and rail terminal, its seaplane base and landing 
field have been greatly expanded. On its congested water- 
front, narrow streets and noisy market places the turbaned 
natives—the city’s normal population is 85,000—mingle with 
the many uniforms of the British Empire besides a sprinkling 
of United States khaki. 

From Basra supplies are borne up the Mesopotamian plain 
by steamer and by rail. United States lease-lend is sending 
many boats for the traffic on the Euphrates and Tigris. 
Goods from the Iraqi port can go by rail all the way through 
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to Istanbul, along the route made famous by Kaiser Wilhelm’s 
dream of a Berlin-to-Baghdad railway. It is incredibly fertile, 
this alluvial land between two rivers, but away from the water’s 
edge the soil is crusted and barren unless irrigated. Where 
it receives moisture, date palms slant against the clear sky, 
fields of millet and barley stand green under the hot sun. Be- 
yond the cultivated fringe the Bedouins pitch their tents and 
tend their herds. 

The route passes along the legendary site of the Garden 
of Eden, and the region that may have cradled civilization. 
Antiquity looks down on every side—from the brown mounds 
where the archaeologists have spaded into the ruins of Ur of 
the Chaldees, Babylon and Nineveh, The Iraqi capital, the 
Baghdad where the Caliphs once reigned, is 280 miles upriver 
from Basra. Another 240 miles and Mosul’s minarets come 
into view. This is the center of rich oil wells from which the 
oil is piped across the Syrian desert to the Mediterranean; it is 
one of the Middle East’s chief prizes. American equipment and 
American technicians are doing their share to keep it out of 
Hitler’s hands. 


IRAN 

Area 628,000 square miles. Population 15,055,115. The kingdom was 
occupied by British and Russian troops in August-September 1941, 
to force a cleanup of Nazi agents. It signed a pact with London and 
Moscow in January 1942, guaranteeing Allied supply routes. The 
chronicle of United States activity follows the pattern in lraq— 
service troops present to support combat operations of other United 
Nations. 


About thirty-five miles downstream from Basra, on the Iranian 
side of the Shatt-al-Arab, the little port of Khorramshahr (also 
known as Muhammerah) has been transformed by American 
and British technical trops. It is another boom town of war. 
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New docks have been built and the harbor enlarged by dredg- 
ing with a speed that must make the native laborers wonder 
if Aladdin’s Genie has been at work. Storage sheds and work- 
shops cover “a respectable area,” as a British correspondent 
describes it. An assembly plant puts together the parts of 
trucks and other vehicles crated from the United States. Der- 
ricks lift locomotives and box cars—America has supplied hun- 
dreds of them—and steel rails—British mills have fashioned 
them—from ship to land. 

Before the autumn of 1941 the Trans-Iranian came down to 
the Persian Gulf only at Bandar-Shahpur, where docking is 
limited because of the tides. Since then an important railway 
spur, 75 miles long, has been laid from Khorramshahr to 
Ahwaz, where it meets the Trans-Iranian line. Thus the Ameri- 
cans and British have now two major Iranian ports for the 
unloading of supplies to Russia, and for maintaining the 
defense of the Persian land that could be a Nazi highroad to 
India. 

For a while it was feared that inadequate facilities on the 
Persian Gulf would create a transport bottleneck, but the 
potential bottleneck was eliminated by some of war’s most 
remarkable engineering. The Allied technicians have been busy 
not only at the seaside. As the branch line from Khorramshahr 
to Ahwaz indicates, they have been active along the railway 
that coils 865 miles across the realm of the Shah to the Caspian. 
They have speeded up movement, too, on the motor roads 
supplementing the steel highway. In a six-month period they 
tripled the volume of traffic pouring into Russian hands. 

It has been a colossal job. Not the least of the obstacles over- 
come is Iran’s difficult terrain. The Trans-Iranian is a construc- 
tion marvel that illustrates the type of country Iran presents. 
It cuts through two massive mountain ranges, where the peaks 
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soar 10,000 feet and more. Gorges are traversed by 4,722 
bridges. Impossible slopes and detours are avoided by 224 tun- 
nels. The motor roads surmount or cut through similar 
hazards. 

The trains and the trucks shuttle ceaslessly across the sandy 
Persian Gulf region, where British troops guard the immensely 
valuable oil wells—Iran has perhaps the richest single petroleum 
field in existence—that fuel and lubricate the machines of the 
United Nations in the Middle East. They climb and descend 
the country’s arid plateau, where the palaces of the Persia 
conquered by Alexander lie tumbled, where summer heat rises 
to 140 degrees and winter cold dips below freezing. The vil- 
lages by the way cluster around mosques and fresh-water wells, 
mulberry and walnut trees. The sign of the West is the gaso- 
line pump standing amid arcaded bazaars and slit-windowed 
houses of unburnt brick. 

Somewhere in Iran, the Anglo-American effort ends and 
the Russians take over. The upper half of the country is con- 
trolled by the Soviets, and through it Red Army men are 
rushing materials from their allies to the Caucasus front and 
up the Caspian to the central Russian steppes. 
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INDIA 
Area _ 1,575,187 square miles, or half as large as continental United 
States. Population 388,800,000, or nearly four-fifths of the people of 
the British Commonwealth and Empire. Alexander the Great was the 
first European to conquer part of it. Da Gama reached it from Portugal 
in 1498. Dutch, French and British followed, with the British winning 
control in the late 1700's. An empire within an empire, ruled by the 
British Crown through the India Office in London, and with limited 
powers of self-government. The presence of United States “troops and 
a technical mission” was announced on April 22, 1942. 


“Until very recently,” wrote Kate L. Mitchell in the year 
1942, “the word India conjured up in the mind of the average 
American the vague but exciting image of a fabulous country, 
a land of mystery and romantic charm. India was the country 
of Yogis, snake charmers and the rope trick; of jewel-bedecked 
Maharajas and the Taj Mahal; of British Pukka Sahibs from 
the pages of Kipling; of the Khyber Pass and the Bengal 
Lancers; and of that odd little man Gandhi and his loin cloth. 
India was a land of teeming millions, of bewildering religions 
and the caste system. It was remote, picturesque, and of no 
immediate concern to anyone except the British.” 
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Today, the situation has changed. India is undergoing the 
birthpangs of modernization and unification, and at the same 
time her position athwart the Japanese path of aggression 
makes her of immediate concern to the whole world, not 
simply Great Britain. She is still a land of bewildering con- 
trasts, of ancient tradition, but today new developments are 
challenging the ways of the past. 

India is a crucial sector of World War II for a number 
of reasons. An important avenue for Anglo-American aid 
to China, she also has frontiers with Iran, and her northwestern 
border is close to Russia. As the ultimate barrier to a German- 
Japanese junction in the Indian Ocean basin, her harbors, 
manpower, factories, mines and farms are fundamental to 
United Nations defense in the whole vast region stretching 
from the steppes of the Volga to the gorges of the Yangtze. 
Loss of India would be a grave catastrophe for the United 
Nations and would certainly prolong the global struggle. 

Washington declared in August 1942 that the United States’ 
role in India was primarily to assure aid for China. Small 
quantities of equipment for Chiang Kai-shek are reaching 
India over the long sea roads from America. Then they pro- 
ceed by air across the rugged Himalayas into China’s interior. 
Yanks, posted from Karachi to Calcutta to the Assam frontier 
charged with protecting and speeding the flow of material, 
were no doubt of aid to General Wavell’s forces for the 
renewed campaign in Burma. Meanwhile, American techni- 
cians are helping to increase India’s war production, perhaps 
with an eye on the time when China may draw directly on 
her continental neighbor for supply. 

Somewhere in the heart of India there is a center where 
Americans have been at work since the first half of 1942. 
It is a key point, manned by thousands of Negro and white 
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troops. Materials are piled high there, but more are always 
needed. The Americans have their own clubs and movies. 
They have ushered in the hurry peculiar to their advent every- 
where. They grouse, as soldiers will, but their main complaint 
is that they'd like to be closer to the fighting. Their pay— 
three times as much as a British soldier’s, nine times as much 
as an Indian’s—makes them relatively rich. They spend freely, 
and the natives gape. The shoeshine boy, who used to earn 
a few annas daily, finds the American trade bringing him a 
rupee (16 annas, about 32 cents), which puts him in the 
affluent rank. The arrival of foreign purchasing power has 
boosted prices, worked hardship on British and Indian con- 
sumers, and the problem is hotly discussed in local news- 
papers. 

The flow of supply via northern India to China is small. 
but it is nonetheless important. Transports that used to 
carry passengers across the United States and are now 
stripped of chrome and plush trimmings, have been put into 
this service. They take off from a runway cut through the 
green tea-plantation country. Hangars, shops and barracks 
are dispersed as a precaution against Japanese raiders. Cali- 
fornia and Georgia accents are heard, ground crews in over- 
alls and ski caps are busy, and the inevitable jeep bounces 
troops to living quarters that were once a tea planter’s cottage. 
The house is equipped with double-tier bunks, electric lights 
and refrigeration, running water, mosquito nets, American 
food and Bing Crosby records. 

The American effort to accelerate communications through 
India to China has been affected by the disorders stemming 
from British refusal to grant the nationalists’ demand for 
immediate independence. United States forces have been 
ordered to “exercise scrupulous care to avoid the slightest 
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participation in India’s internal political problems.” Those 
problems are tremendously complex. 

The complexity springs from the diversity and antagonisms 
of India’s people—68 per cent are Hindus, 22 per cent are 
Moslems, and the remaining 10 per cent belong to varied 
races and creeds. It springs from a confused political struc- 
ture—there are 11 provinces whose 295,827,000 inhabitants are 
British subjects, and 562 States whose 92,973,000 inhabitants 
owe allegiance to their own princes. It springs from British 
imperial interest, as well as from an official desire to protect 
Indian minorities before relinquishing control. Finally, it 
springs from British insistence that India is not capable of 
undertaking its own defense at this critical time. 

India’s possible contribution to the Allied cause is great. 
Though 7o per cent of her people still derive their living 
from the soil, she has many mineral resources—iron, coal, 
copper, bauxite, manganese, chromite, mica. She is not yet 
to be ranked as an “industrial nation,” it is true; nevertheless 
there are about 15 million Indians engaged in factory enter- 
prise. There are great cotton and jute mills, and in the Tata 
Steel and Iron Works India has the largest single plant of its 
kind in the whole empire. India is producing go per cent of 
her own war equipment, from armor plate to uniforms, 
although she is dependent on foreign sources for such crucial 
items as planes, engines and trucks. 

But the nationalists contend that India can never do her 
full part in the war until Indians are participating as a 
sovereign people. The British, on the other hand, insist that 
India is not now capable of directing her own defense. India’s 
soldiers number 1,500,000 at home and 300,000 overseas, and 
50,000 or more are joining the forces every month. An Indian 
army is fighting under General Wavell in the campaign 
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in Burma, which began at the end of 1942. An air force is 
being built up, a sizable coastal fleet is operated by the Royal 
Indian Navy, and 40,000 Indian seamen are serving in the 
Allied merchant marine. But at the same time some of India’s 
best-known native leaders are in prison, and “‘non-violent non- 
cooperation” has become much more than a threat. 


CHINA 


Area 3,097,836 square miles, including Sinkiang. Population approxi- 
mately 450,000,000, or about one-fifth of the human race. A cultural 
entity through more than three milleniums. A republic since 1911. 
Victim of Japanese aggression since 1894. Longest at war of the 
United Nations—since 1937. The United States Army Air Force 
established a command in China on July 4, 1942. 


The dawn of America’s Independence Day, 1942, will go 
down in China’s history as a date of symbolic significance. In 
the early morning a squadron of Rising Sun bombers and 
fighters had roared over the rice fields, pork farms, tea 
plantations and wooded ridges of Hunan province. They were 
bound for Hengyang, the market town and rail junction 
halfway between Canton and Hankow. They were not 
interested in the shopping center or the steel tracks, however, 
but in the new airdrome housing planes of the United States 
Army Air Force. 

The American planes—“Sky Dragons” of the Twenty- 
third Pursuit Squadron under Brigadier General Claire L. 
Chennault—were waiting aloft when the enemy arrived. 
The remarkable warning system of the Chinese, which has 
observation posts strung practically from the edge of 
Japanese airfields, had given ample alarm. Sharp dog-fights 
over Hengyang, and five of the Japanese craft streaked 
flaming to earth; the rest turned back, It was the baptism of 
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fire of official United States forces in China, and their first 
victory. 

The U.S.A.A.F. had succeeded an unofficial force, the cele- 
brated American Volunteer Group, recruited in 1941, before 
Pearl Harbor, from Army and Navy air personnel who had 
been given special permission to serve in it. Several hundred 
strong, the A.V.G. had achieved a remarkable record of 
losses inflicted at small cost to themselves, mostly during the 
first Burma campaign. Their original mission had been to help 
protect the Burma Road over which supplies were flowing 
from the United States. U.S.A.A.F. equipment and aviators, 
inadequate as their volume and number may be in the light 
of China’s great need, are a token of America’s realization 
that the armies of Chiang Kai-shek must be given every pos- 
sible aid. So long as China fights on, Japanese rule rests on 
insecure foundations. 

Chungking says that roughly three-quarters of a million 
Japanese soldiers are tied down in China and thus prevented 
from taking part in actions against Siberia, Australia, India 
or Alaska. Chungking says that in five years it has inflicted 
2,000,000 casualties on the Mikado’s army; on its own side, 
it has lost perhaps twice as much but it still has vast reserves 
of manpower needing only proper armament to be effective. 
Save for Siberia, China is the only mainland base from which 
United Nations bombers could strike effectively at Japan. 
Finally, the flood of Nipponese propaganda for an Oriental 
league against the Occident remains unconvincing so long as 
China’s millions keep their friendship with the Allied world, 
particularly the United States. 

American aid is only trickling in because there is not 
enough material yet to go everywhere, and the routes to 
China have been reduced by Japanese blockade to the 
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hazardous air passage from India and to the Northwest 
Highway from the Soviet Union. But China has been cheered 
enormously by the exploits of the Sky Dragons. United 
States airmen defending Chungking have given the capital 
its first respite from bombing in four years. In 1939, 1940 
and 1941 the city on the Yangtze gorge suffered appalling 
death and damage. It was forced to burrow underground, to 
live in caves hewn from its rocky hillsides. 

The people who held out in Chungking are the people who 
are still fighting bitterly, though they have lost, besides 
millions of lives, enormous stretches of territory. The Japanese 
hold practically all of China’s seaports, her greatest cities, 
her important railways. They have advanced far up the 
Yangtze in a move comparable to an enemy’s march up the 
Mississippi to a point above St. Louis. They dominate an area 
normally inhabited by 150,000,000 folk. But their control 
ends with their sentries. Behind their columns, in the villages 
beyond the railways, canals and roads, the people and the 
guerrillas—800,000 strong, specially trained—carry on. 

As dramatic as this kind of resistance is the kind mirrored 
in the great trek from the provinces overrun by the Japanese. 
Millions of peasants packed up their household belongings 
and trudged many hundreds of miles inland to escape the 
invaders. Heroic efforts were made to salvage something of 
China’s industry and cultural life. Universities were shifted, 
books and materials carried along. More than 600 factories, 
with machinery and workmen, were transplanted from the 
coast to the interior. In Szechwan, :-Kansu and Yunnan— 
frontier lands whither the emperors formerly banished 
political offenders, and where non-Chinese tribes are still 
found—hundreds of industrial plants have been established, 
coal, iron and other mines worked, rice and cereal produc- 
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tion increased, roads opened. Though full replacement of 
China’s economic losses has been impossible, enough has been 
done to keep free China going while she waits for fuller aid. 

The United States aviators are serving as a sky shield to pro- 
tect Chinese cities and Chinese reconstruction, and to encour- 
age the people until they can be further reinforced by Allied 
equipment. The Sky Dragons are carrying the fight to the 
foe on an air front roughly 600 miles broad, from Hankow 
to Canton. Their airfields, like the one at Hengyang, have 
been built by the peasants whose picks, spades and hammers 
erected the Great Wall and the Burma Road. Chinese 
mechanics, trained by American technicians, help service the 
planes. Sandaled Chinese infantrymen guard the fields, the 
same infantrymen whose morale has been kindled by the 
sight of Sky Dragons strafing and bombing the “monkey 
thieves,” as the Chinese call the intruders from Nippon. 

The Americans have been flying over the mountains and 
pagodas of Hunan to raid Hankow, a main Japanese base 
for interior operations since its capture in 1938. Their bombs 
have been aimed at river boats which come up from Shanghai, 
at railroad yards and warehouses. They have sped over the 
orange groves and tea-growing valleys of Kiangsi, striking 
at Nanchang, an enemy base for the coastal campaign of the 
summer of 1942. They have scored damaging hits on Japanese 
installations at Canton, the port and metropolis of South China, 
where the Yankee sailing clippers used to unload furs, sandal- 
wood, cotton prints and hardware, and take on tea, silks, 
incense and candied ginger. Many of the pilots have seen 
action over Yunnan, the rugged, forested, river-ribbed south- 
ern province up which the Japanese may thrust from bases 
in Indo-China and Burma. 

The Japanese suspect that the “Shangri-la” to which United 
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States bombers flew after their memorable raid on Tokyo 
was a base in China. Before their withdrawal in Chekiang and 
Kiangsi in the summer of 1942, the Japanese said they had 
destroyed hangars and 2,800-foot long runways built for 
big American planes at Lishui and Chuhsien. These places 
are less than 1,000 miles from the main Japanese islands. And 
China has plenty of laborers to smooth out the runways 


again. 
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The 


Southwest Pacific 


FIJI ISLANDS 


Area 7,055 square miles. Population 220,787. Discovered by the Dutchman 
Tasman in 1643. A British Crown Colony since 1874. The presence of 
an American base there was disclosed by a Navy communiqué of 
October 12, 1942. 

Suva, the capital of the Fijis, is also the seat for all the 
British islands in the western Pacific save for those adminis- 
tered by Australia and New Zealand. After war broke out 
in 1939, New Zealanders lent a hand in the colony’s defense 
and found it an excellent place to condition troops for 
tropical fighting. The United States Army and Navy began 
to arrive in May 1942. The men and equipment that poured 
in were the vanguard of the forces flowing down the new 
Pacific defense line to the Antipodes. They were 3,450 miles 
from Hawaii, 950 miles from American Samoa, They were 
on the way to New Zealand, 1,400 miles distant, and Australia, 
1,800 miles distant at its nearest point. 

The Fijis, a cluster of about 250 islands, were a familiar 
stop for Yankee whalers of a century ago. Later, the United 
States could have acquired the islands as settlement of a 
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damage claim for $45,000 when natives burned a consul’s 
house. But at the time Washington was too preoccupied with 
the Civil War to press the case. Eventually the British assumed 
the claim and took the islands. It seemed they were acquiring 
a headache, for the islanders were notorious cannibals. But 
it is a half century now since a Fiji islander last ate “long 
pig,” and the colony has been found well worth while. 

It has rich sugar and cotton plantations, worked mostly 
by laborers brought over from India because the natives 
didn’t take to manual chores. Indians in the islands totalled 
over 94,000 at the end of 1940. The whites—there were less 
than 4,500 of them in pre-war days—ran the government from 
the offices in Suva, which has a good hotel, a Chamber of 
Commerce, a Y. M. C. A. and a Carnegie Library. (Pan 
American Airways made the capital a stop in November 
1941.) The climate is moderate and relatively healthful. The 
principal product of the islands is sugar, and various tropical 
fruits are grown. There is also gold. A veteran prospector 
from Australia made the first strike in Fiji only ten years 
ago. 


NEW HEBRIDES 
Area 5,700 square miles.. Population 40-50,000. Discovered by the 
Portuguese de Quiros in 1606 and named later by Captain Cook. A 
condominium of France and Britain since 1906, with the British 
taking full charge after the fall of the Third Republic in 1940. The 
presence of an American base there was disclosed by a Navy com- 
muniqué of October 12, 1942. 


The largest of the New Hebrides—there are 4o islands plus 
many islets and rocks—is Espiritu Santo, which its discoverer, 
de Quiros, mistook for the “great southern continent” that 
Jater was found to be Australia. From a station there United 
States forces took off in August 1942 to help the Marines 
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occupy the southern Solomons about 300 miles northward. 
In the chain of Pacific islands that guard the ocean lines 
between the United States and Australia the New Hebrides 
are 700 miles from the Fijis, 450 miles from New Caledonia. 

Before the war the islands’ population included only 1,100 
whites, mostly Australians and engaged principally in agri- 
culture and in missionary work. Large areas of the fertile 
volcanic soil have been cleared of thick primeval forest and 
planted to coconut palm, maize, coffee, bananas and cotton. 
But it is still a remote, wild land, hot, damp and unhealthful, 
beautiful for its sheer green peaks rising from the sea. It is not 
far removed from the days when white traders came in 
for ebony and sandalwood and were glad to get away without 
being cooked and eaten by the ferocious natives, a branch 
of the Papuan race. Cannibalism was practiced in the islands 
up to the late nineteen twenties, and scientists who studied 
tribal life said the custom still prevailed of valuing a bride 
at 30 pigs, and a New Hebrides pig is a small animal 
the size of a rabbit. 


NEW CALEDONIA 
Area 8,548 square miles. Population 60,809. Discovered and named by 
Captain Cook, who thought it resembled Scotland. Since 1854 a colony 
of France, originally for convicts. Fighting French partisans seized 
control in the autumn of 1940. United States troops, by arrangement 
with the local government, landed on April 25, 1942. 


It reminded them of creole towns along the Gulf Coast, said 
the Americans in khaki, as they came ashore on New Cale- 
donia. In Noumea, the sprawling colonial capital, the white 
people were dark-eyed Latins, the natives chanted choruses 
at their work, the signs were in French, the shops sold crisp 
white bread, bonbons, cognac and red wine. Hibiscus and 
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poincianas bloomed in the gardens, and the air under the 
palm trees was warm and mellow. 

The Americans were 8,000 miles from the Panama Canal, 
6,500 miles from California, 4,100 miles from Hawaii. They 
were 1,000 miles from New Zealand, 750 miles from Australia 
and less than that from the Solomons, where Japan had 
thrust her farthest claw of conquest into the South Pacific. 
In United States hands, New Caledonia assured the safety 
of the long sea-and-air route between America and the Antip- 
odes. In Japanese hands, the island could have served as a 
base athwart a main Allied supply line and as a springboard 
for the invasion of Australia’s southeast coasts, where her 
population is centered. 

As the eager troops turned longshoremen in order to speed 
the unloading of the transports, they could see smoke rising 
from the stacks of New Caledonia’s nickel smelters. That was 
their introduction to another island value. The open-surface 
nickel mines worked by Tonkinese laborers in the shadow of 
5,000-foot mountains are among the most productive in the 
world, though a poor second to Canada’s. There are other 
ores—chrome, manganese, cobalt, antimony, iron, mercury, 
gold and silver. It’s not only a colony of mines, however. The 
rich soil could grow almost anything. Its farmers raise coffee, 
pineapples, bananas, tobacco, corn, cassava and _ livestock. 
And the woodland is full of game—85,000 deer are killed 
each year. 

In their leisure time the Americans are helping hunt some 
of the deer, but they haven’t had too much time off. The 
exposed island had really no defense. That has been changed 
now, and so has the leisurely native tempo. English signs 
appear in Noumea’s restaurants. One-way directions on its 
streets speed the traffic of jeeps and trucks. Sandbags, barbed 
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wire, trenches, marching soldiers have become commonplace. 
Hundreds of miles of roads have been built, for the island, 
though narrow, is 250 miles long, and it is a main base in the 
Pacific defense line. 

The highways lead to outposts in the jungles, mountains 
and coastal cliffs, where sentries watch for hostile planes and 
ships. There are new airfields from which American fighters 
have gone aloft to chase Japanese reconnaissance craft, 
apparently from the Solomons. Navy and Army engineers 
have surveyed the island and the great coral reefs around it. 
Ground forces have practiced hard at landing operations and 
bush warfare, the kind used by the Marines at Guadalcanal. 


NEW ZEALAND 
Area 103,934 square miles. Population 1,640,901. Discovered by the 
Dutchman Tasman. Explored by the Englishman Cook. Annexed by 
the British in 1840 and, therefore, one of the youngest Dominions. 
United States armed forces have been present at least since May 1942. 
In June, 1942, a twenty-mile long parade of uniformed men, 
jeeps, trucks, tanks and mobile artillery swung past the Town 
Hall on Auckland’s Queen Street. American soldiers and 
sailors, as well as American lease-lend equipment, were in that 
display of United Nations strength in New Zealand. Ships of 
the United States Pacific fleet rode at anchor in the spacious 
harbor, where the British Royal Navy has an antipodian 
base. A further sign of how closely the fortunes of the 
United States and New Zealand have been tied since Pearl 
Harbor is the fact that the Dominion falls into the South 
Pacific defense zone, where the supreme commander is an 
American, Vice Admiral William F. Halsey, Jr. The Marines 
who wrested Tulagi from the Japanese were under the same 
command, at that time entrusted to Vice Admiral Ghormley. 
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‘They were in action to protect the ocean line that sweeps 
7,500 miles from Hawaii to New Zealand and another 1,200 
miles to Australia. 

Kipling speaks of Auckland as the “last, loneliest, loveliest” 
of the British Empire’s far corners, but it figured as a Yankee 
outpost, so to speak, long before the English were really 
aware of it. The hardbitten whalers of Captain Ahab’s stamp 
hunted Moby Dick in the waters off New Zealand and 
regularly put in for provisions and spars from the islands. 
In those days Washington had a consul there, while London 
maintained merely a resident. But pretty soon whaling suf- 
fered an eclipse and, in a bargain reminiscent of the sale of 
Manhattan, agents of the British Crown were buying the 
site of Auckland from the Maoris for 20 tomahawks, 50 
blankets, 20 pairs of trousers, 10 iron pots, plus other odds 
and ends, and cash. 

The Yanks in Auckland today probably agree with Kipling. 
A population of 222,000 makes the port the Dominion’s 
metropolis, though Wellington is the capital. It is blessed 
with a mild moist climate and the grass in its palm-lined 
parks and suburbs remains green the year round. From 
Auckland on North Island the stretch is 1,000 miles to the lower 
tip of South Island, and within it lies a varied terrain: sub- 
tropics and Alpine peaks, curving fjords and rolling pastures, 
volcanoes and glaciers, geysers and fantastic hot springs in 
which the natives boil their eggs. 

The Americans may see over the countryside the endless 
herds of livestock (32,000,000 sheep, 4,500,000 cattle) that 
have made New Zealanders—fewer in number than Brooklyn’s 
residents—the world’s leading exporters of dairy products, 
frozen mutton and lamb. They'll come into contact, too, with 
a people who began social legislation almost a lifetime before 
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the New Deal. New Zealand railroads and banks are State- 
owned. School children have free medical and dental care. 
Before the war, farm prices were guaranteed, high-wage 
public works were a fixture. Everyone contributes to a 
national insurance that provides old-age pensions from the age 
of 60 as well as other benefits. Social security alone cost New 
Zealand over $40,000,000 in 1941. 

Social-minded and prosperous, the country has been trans- 
formed by the impact of war. The Yanks can see the evidence 
on every hand. New Zealand is spending 60 per cent of her 
$1,100,000,000 income on the war, which is $400 a person and 
more than the per capita contribution of any other Dominion. 

Practically every man and woman of military age is serving 
in some war capacity. One out of every four men over 16 is 
in the armed forces. A lot have seen action in stern theatres— 
in Libya, Egypt, Greece and Crete; in the air over Europe; 
in seas as far distant as the River Plate’s mouth, where New 
Zealand sailors helped corner the Graf Spee. The drain on 
the nation’s manpower has created grave problems. Farms 
and mines struggle with shorthandedness. Factories have dis- 
carded the pace of peacetime for a 77-hour week. Many 
workers are “frozen” to their posts. Even school children are 
mobilized for light occupations. Food is still cheap and plenti- 
ful, but clothes and fuel are rationed. 

Most amazing, perhaps, is the birth, under grim necessity, 
of a bustling armament industry. An agricultural and pastoral 
people now manufactures mortars, grenades, Bren-gun car- 
riers, small arms and ammunition, steel helmets, minesweepers, 
uniforms and shoes. Food, timber, and other raw materials 
are provided for the Allies, a good deal of such stuff going 
the thousands of perilous miles “home,” as New Zealanders 
still call England. But more and more the freighters point 
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their bows to North America, whence come the cruisers and 
bombers that are helping guard New Zealand in a war that 
has reached ever closer to her shores. 


AUSTRALIA 

Area 2,974,581 square miles. Population 7,068,689. Claimed by Captain 
Cook for George III a few years before George lost the thirteen 
American colonies. Settled with convicts 155 years ago: the day they 
landed at Sydney, January 26, is celebrated as Foundation Day. A 
Commonwealth since 1901, with Dominion status. United States troops 
have been on duty there since January 1942. 

For those who like significant comparisons here is one to 
muse upon: 

A British Vickers-Vimy bomber, stripped of armament, 
took off from England in November 191g. Its crew were 
four Australian airmen heading home from the First World 
War. They came down at Darwin, on Australia’s northern 
shore, 28 days later, having forged a new 11,000-mile sky 
link between the motherland and her far-off daughter. 

A United States Flying Fortress, camouflaged for war, took 
off from Australia in August 1942. Its crew were regular U. 
S. Army Air Force personnel, transporting high officers from 
the Southwest Pacific theater of the Second World War to 
the American mainland. They came down on the California 
coast, 36 hours and 10 minutes later, having set a record in 
travel over the 8,oo0-mile sky route between the United States 
and its far-off ally. 

The two epic flights symbolize Australia’s tremendous 
reorientation since Pearl Harbor. In 1914-18 she was a help- 
mate of the British Isles, extending a hand across remote 
seas. Now she is a battlefront herself and in need of help- 
mates. Her coast has been bombed and shelled; she has 
been girding against possible invasion. The route from Eng- 
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land followed by the old Vickers-Vimy, via the Middle East 
and the Indies, has been cut by the Japanese. For aid the 
Dominion must look to the United States, via the Pacific 
islands, along the route of the swift Flying Fortress. And 
men and stuff of war are flowing steadily from North 
America to help bolster the Allied bastion in the South 
Pacific and the base from which a strong counter-drive might 
brush the Japanese dust from Oceania. The role of the United 
States is reflected in the role of MacArthur as supreme com- 
mander in the Australian theater. 

American aid to Australia is considerable, and the people 
down under appreciate it and want more of it. But they'd 
like it clearly understood that they are depending over- 
whelmingly on themselves in the matter of defense. A few 
months ago, they said that the United States contribution 
to the United Nations in Australia was equal to the Australian 
contribution to the United Nations outside the Dominion. 
For every American soldier in Australia there were five 
Aussies, American planes in Australia amount to no more 
than three days’ output in the United States. American war- 
ships just about replaced losses or service abroad of the 
Australian Navy. 

Bearing the proportion in mind, Australians are making 
much of the Americans, who are stationed at half a 
dozen posts throughout a land almost as big as their own, 
The Australians are amazed by some things, like the Americans’ 
fondness for iced tea, which was practically unheard of, and 
for iced beer even in winter, which didn’t seem to make sense. 
The Americans, for their part, had to get used to the reversal 
of seasons, that is, to summer when it was winter at home 
and vice versa. They found out also that while the Australians 
know a good deal of American slang, 4 la Hollywood, they 
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themselves couldn’t make head or tail of choice native 
Australian words like swagman for hobo, wallaby for truck, 
jumbuck for sheep, jack for policeman. 

Another thing they are finding out—how big, empty and 
odd the land itself is. Men stationed at Darwin, a scraggly 
subtropical post that has become a fortress on the continent’s 
northern rim, wear shorts and pith helmets and swelter in the 
heat. Two thousand miles southeast the Yanks have sometimes 
to wear mackinaws, though it never gets as cold as in the 
Northern United States. The hinterland of Darwin has an 
average of one person to each 100 square miles. The southeast, 
on the other hand, has cities like Sydney and Melbourne, 
with more than 1,000,000 residents apiece, and a population 
density of 2,000 for every 100 square miles. 

Most of the continent is a barren expanse with few 
mountains above 7,000 feet. In the wild areas there are a few 
thousand aborigines who still throw boomerangs and hold 
corroborees (ceremonial dances) to the tune of the didgery- 
do (dronepipe). The fauna in the “never-never” land includes 
the kangaroo, the emu (a bird like an ostrich) and the koala 
(a small tree-dwelling “teddy-bear’”’), as well as the platy- 
pus (a small mammal with a duck’s bill), the wombat (a 
burrowing bear-like creature) and the barking lizard. There 
are isolated gold mining camps, and ranches that make Aus- 
tralia the world’s foremost wool producer. Where the soil 
gets water, extensive crops of grain are grown and fruits 
range from bananas and pineapples in the semiequatorial 
north to apples and pears in the equable south. 

The immensity and sparse settlement of the land are, to a 
degree, vulnerable points. It is impossible to guard closely 
12,000 miles of coast, though patrols watch against a Japanese 
thrust from the East Indies or Southwest Pacific islands. 
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Darwin gets its supply over a 600-mile all-weather motor road 
linking incompleted rail lines between north and south, The 
highway cuts through the “dead heart” of Australia, a region 
of weird rock formations, dwarf gum trees, scrubby vegeta- 
tion and cattle trails. The outposts in New Guinea—1,700 miles 
airline from Sydney—are maintained by rail up the east coast 
of the continent to Townsville, and thence by ship and 
plane across the Coral Sea. 

As in New Zealand, the tempo of war effort in Australia 
has been racing since Pearl Harbor. Most of the Australian 
Imperial Force—121,000 strong in February 1942—have come 
home from the Middle East and Malaya (where many were 
lost), though some are still in the fight against the Nazi 
Afrika Korps. A Home Defense Force of 250,000, made up 
of men aged 19 to 33, is being trained. In 1941 an air corps 
of 57,000 was envisaged. Again as in New Zealand, what was 
primarily an agricultural economy has been compelled to 
turn to the all-out manufacture of munitions. 

The first Australian-made Bren guns were finished in mid- 
January 1941. Now mushrooming armament factories turn 
out anti-aircraft guns, anti-tank guns, howitzers, field artillery, 
training aircraft and some combat planes. Shipyards are con- 
tributing to the strength of the Royal Australian Navy. 
Sydney harbor has been equipped with a drydock capable 
of accommodating the biggest battle-wagons—a replacement 
sorely needed since the loss of Singapore. 

One good thing about Australia’s resources is that she is 
self-sufficient in food—which means that shipping from the 
United States can be used exclusively for matériel. The Yanks 
take to the Australian fare just as they do to the soil and the 
people. Around their barracks they have been cultivating 
flower and vegetable plots. There is another indication that 
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they feel very much at home: in the state of Victoria alone, 
during a six-month period, 250 American soldiers married 
Australian girls. 


NEW GUINEA 

Area 315,000 square miles. Population approximately 1,200,000. World's 
largest island after Greenland. Divided into (1) Netherlands New 
Guinea, a Netherlands colony; (2) Northeast New Guinea; and (3) 
Papua, both administered by Australia, the former as a League of 
Nations mandate. The Japanese landed in Northeast New Guinea in 
January 1941. Washington disclosed the presence of United States 
troops in Papua on July 11, 1942. 

A visitor once made a felicitous comment on New Guinea. 
Having sampled the hardships of travel through the island’s 
malarial jungles and gorges he understood why it was called 
the world’s greatest bird country. It wasn’t meant, he 
remarked, for walking over. 

The Japanese tried to walk over the island and to hop 
around its rim from beachheads seized on the northeast 
coast. They found their initial landings at Salamaua and Lae 
unopposed, but the going has been much more difficult since 
the United Nations built up some strength on the island. In 
the dim humid forests of the mountains, where birds of para- 
dise flit, on the grassy slopes of Milne Bay where Nippon’s 
pearl fishermen used to explore, at the village missions of 
Gona and Buna, the invaders have met fierce opposition and 
tasted defeat. The forces engaged ‘have been small, but the 
stakes have been big. 

On the map New Guinea stands like a huge dinosaur, 1,500 
miles from serpent head to dragging tail, north of Australia. 
Its nearest tip is only 110 miles away. It could, therefore, be 
an important part of any Japanese plan for invasion of the 
Dominion. It is one of the stepping stones over which the 
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Mikado’s forces pushed deeply into the South Pacific, threat- 
ening to cut the United States supply line to the Antipodes. 
The United Nations have realized all this, and that is why 
they have fortified their main New Guinea base, Port Moresby, 
and the strategic tip at Milne Bay. From those points they 
were in position to strike hard at the Japanese invaders of 
the island. 

Ground warfare in the New Guinea bush is a primitive 
business in a primitive land. The Japanese wear green uniforms 
and green nets over their faces for camouflage. They stalk 
and are stalked by Allied patrols. Around are forests and 
valleys rimmed by peaks that rise to 13,000 feet, and inhabited 
by tribes that have never seen a white man or a yellow 
man, that still hunt heads and eat human flesh. The natives 
the Yanks have met are most likely the bushy-haired, body- 
scarred Papuans, whose diet consists of fish, wild pig, fowl and 
such vegetarian fare as yams, rice, corn, sugar cane, bananas, 
breadfruit or sago-palm flour. The Papuans like to build their 
grass houses on stilts or in trees with ladder entrances, a 
custom said to come down from days when such dwellings 
could be used to hold off enemies. 

Before the Allies came in force to New Guinea, a few 
thousand whites were dispersed over the island. They lived 
in coastal settlements like Salamaua and Lae, built since 1926, 
when gold was discovered some 4o miles inland and 6,000 
feet up. The distance to the diggings was short but the jungle 
was practically impenetrable. So the prospectors took to the 
air. They flew themselves and equipment (including dredging 
machinery, cattle and autos) to the mines; they flew out 
metal that became the territory’s most valuable product, 
surpassing even coconuts. The airports at Salamaua and Lae 
fitted nicely into Japanese designs. 
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One of the few overland passages—most of it hardly more 
than a trail beaten by explorers and prospectors—leads from 
Buna to Port Moresby. The distance is about 120 miles. The 
first half of the trip is said to be relatively easy—a gradual 
climb to a lush plateau until the grass-roofed cabins of Kokoda 
are reached. Buna’s buildings and its tiny airfield were smashed 
into ruin in the fighting that saw them taken by the Japanese 
and retaken by the Allies. 

From Kokoda to Port Moresby the way runs over a 7,000- 
foot pass of the Owen Stanley range. The mountains become 
sheer walls, the forests are drenched in equatorial rain. The 
trail is unbelievably difficult until, 39 miles before Port 
Moresby, it merges into a steep road passable for autos but 
endangered by hairpin turns. Port Moresby is on the edge of 
the bush along a mile-wide bay. It is a cluster of small build- 
ings surrounded by coconut and rubber plantations. It is 
playing its part, as the United Nations push the Japanese 
from New Guinea, the prelude perhaps to the bigger push 
that will turn the aggressors out of all Oceania and occupied 
Asia. 


SOLOMON ISLANDS 


Area 14,600 square miles. Population about 95,000 in 1938 (no estimate 
of entire native population has been made since). Composed of 10 large 
islands and numerous small ones. Discovered in 1567 by the Spaniard 
Mendana, who believed they had supplied the gold for Solomon’s Tem- 
ple. Great Britain and Hohenzollern Germany shared possession be- 
tween the 1890’s and 1914, when Australia seized the German portion. 
Japanese landed in force during March 1942. United States Marines 
began expelling the Japanese on August 7, 1942. 


In the Solomons America’s fighting men arrived shooting. 
The global nature of the war became startlingly clear, as the 
first United States offensive struck at a group of volcanic 
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islands, whose coconut plantations, sweltering jungles and 
mist-hung peaks lie 4,450 miles from the hills of Manchuria, 
where the first shot was fired, and 8,600 miles from the plains 
of Poland, where the struggle burst into full ferocity. The 
action heralds a process by which the aggressors may be 
lashed step by step from the lands they have overrun. 

Aside from their symbolic niche, the Solomons figure 
importantly in the strategy of the South Pacific. A double 
chain goo miles long, they point from New Guinea and the 
Bismarck Archipelago toward the shipping lanes between 
the United States and Australia. At their nearest they are 800 
miles from New Caledonia, 2,000 miles from New Zealand, 
goo miles from Australia. They lie 800-1,000 miles south 
of the strong Japanese bases in the Carolines, Marshalls and 
Gilberts. When the Rising Sun banner flew above Tulagi, 
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the Solomons capital, it was some 3,600 miles from Tokyo, 
the farthest point yet reached by the Mikado’s conquering 
legions. 

The Stars and Stripes now flutter above Tulagi, surveying 
an island-locked, mountain-rimmed harbor, sheltered from 
hurricanes, a square mile in extent and. 100 feet deep. The 
offices of the British High Commissioner in this colonial 
town used to be surrounded by the homes and stores of a 
population in which Chinese outnumbered Occidentals four 
to one. The Chinese ran the shops and the lone hotel, while 
the Britons operated the wireless station and other government 
posts. In the last peacetime year 74 ships, all less than goo 
tons (probably not including Japanese fishing boats that spied 
out the islands), cleared the harbor. They brought in canned 
goods, kerosene, hardware and such stuff. They took out 
copra from the plantations worked by cinnamon-colored 
Melanesians and managed by pith-helmeted white men. The 
planters lived in bungalows built on stilts, dined on tinned 
food because the heat would spoil fresh meat in five minutes, 
grew bored by the unvarying climate, and broke the monotony 
by visiting a ship’s bar in Tulagi, whenever feasible, for iced 
beer. 

The white men and the Chinese were evacuated before the 
Japanese came to take Tulagi and neighboring Guadalcanal, 
where they put up thatched workshops and leveled an airfield 
that now serves the Americans handily. The natives, who 
are fond of bleaching their jet-black locks with lime, probably 
hid in the dense forests during the hard Allied bombardments 
of Japanese shipping and through the storming of the sand- 
and-palm beaches by the U. S. Marines. By tradition the 
Solomon Islanders are fierce fighters, but they had never 
seen anything like dive bombers or steel invasion barges 
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or amphibian tanks. Jack London wrote about them when 
they practiced cannibalism and sorcery, traded with shell 
money, and waged ferocious battles with the “blackbirders”— 
the white men who rounded up gangs of Melanesians to 
work plantations in Australia and the Fiji Islands. If the 
Yanks meet them now, they'll hear the wonderful “pidgin” 
English of the South Seas, which describes a native houseboy 
cook as a “good fella good cook boy.” 

The Japanese are still entrenched in the Solomons, several 
hundred miles above the American positions in Guadalcanal, 
Tulagi, Malaita, Florida and other islands. Until the Marines, 
helped perhaps by Commandos and Rangers, can drive them 
all the way out and farther, the “good fella good cook boys” 
will not be able to return to the coconut plantations that 
provide oil for American soaps. 
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“The End of the Beginning” 


This sweep over the globe comes thus to an end, though in a 
sense it has merely begun. The foreign fronts that must be 
supplied and held are Russia, England, North Africa, the 
Middle East, India, China, Australia. They must be held not 
only because they are great prizes in themselves but because 
they are bases from which the United Nations must strike 
at the aggressors’ hearts. 

The Allies by their action in the Mediterranean arena, in 
the air over Western Europe, in the waters of Oceania, in 
Burma—and, fundamentally, by the mighty resistance in 
Russia—wrested the initiative from the aggressors. But their 
accomplishment, though heartening and of crucial importance, 
is still a preliminary. As Prime Minister Churchill has put it, 
the Allied success of 1942 “is not the end, It is not even the 
beginning of the end. But it is, perhaps, the end of the 
beginning.” 

When preparations are complete, when enough men are 
trained and sufficient matériel is on hand, the United Nations 
will strike from all sides at the Axis “fortress” of Europe— 
from the British Isles, from the North African shore, from 
the long line in Russia. In good time, apparently waiting 
on the crushing of the aggressors in the West, the aggressor 
in the East will also feel the hammerblows. In the grand 
offensive to roll back the Japanese the drive will surely 
spring not only from Australia and the islands of Oceania. 
Major attacks will undoubtedly come from India and China 
and, possibly, from Pearl Harbor and Alaska. 

Pursuing the strategy of hitting the foe wherever he can 
be found, the Yanks will have to cover a lot more foreign 
territory. In some of it, like the East Indies and Burma, a 
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handful of them have fought before. They will recover their 
own soil, too—the Philippines, Guam, Wake and the far 
Aleutians, But they will never be satisfied until they have 
carried the attack into Germany and Japan. All the vast 
movement of men and matériel from America across the 
seas is based on the conviction that the aggressors cannot be 
crushed until the war they wanted has been brought to their 


own doorsteps. 
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activities to aid in the understanding and constructive develop- 
ment of American foreign policy.” It is an impartial research 
organization and does not seek to promote any one point 
of view toward international affairs. Such views as may be 
expressed or implied in any of its publications are those of the 
author and not of the Association. 
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tion, 22 East 38th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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